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LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN PREPARING 
FOR COLLEGE. 
President William F, Warren, 


DEAR Sir: This letter is addressed to you 
because you are preparing to enter college. 
Its writer hopes you will find it well worth 
reading and preserving for reference. 

All good colleges have many things in 
common. All aim to give the student the 
most effectual help in developing his 
powers and in qualifying himself for a 
successful life. All employ methods essen- 
tially similar, and have need of like appli- 
ances. 

Still, no two colleges are just alike. And 
to a person about to select the one to which 
he will go, the points wherein colleges are 
alike are less important than those in which 
they differ. On this account you will doubt- 
less be glad to learn about some of the 
things peculiar to the College of Liberal 
Arte of Boston University — things which 
it will be well to know, whatever the college 
which you finally decide to attend. 

First, then, in the centralness of its met- 
ropolitan location this college differs from 
every other in New England. It is situated 
in the very heart of a city which, more 
than any other on this continent, is known 
throughout the world as a centre of intel- 
lectual light and culture. Good authorities 
say that in and around this city there are 
more books to the square mile than any- 
where else on the face of the globe, Here 
is the seat of the oldest public school in the 
nation, the Boston Latin Schoo). Here 
have dwelt the men whose public spirit has 
shaped the institutions of the Republic, and 
whose genius has created American litera- 
fure. Daily one is surrounded by inspiring 
memorials of a sacred past; daily is one 
summoned to face a greater future. Toa 
serious young man the stimulation of such 
an environment of living forces is a benefit 
not easily estimated. Four youthful years 
in such associations go far toward the mak- 
ing of a model American citizen. 

Again, the type of collegiate life found in 
Boston University, while resembling that 
found in other colleges, isin some impor- 
tant features peculiar. Each college neces- 
sarily has its own esprit de corps, its own 
traditions, its own individuality. This in- 
dividuality results partly from location and 
local influences, partly from the character- 
istic principles originally embodied in the 
institution, partly from past and present 
students, most of all from past and present 
teachers. Such being the case, it is evident 
that a college located in the heart of the 
finest university city in America, embody- 
ing in its organization and administration 
the most advanced pedagogical principles, 
attended by students trained in the oldest 
and best preparatory schools of the country, 
oficered by a faculty, every member of 
which in his own education has enjoyed 
both American and European advantages, 
should be expected to present a type of 
collegiate life at once unique and of rare 
excellence. 

Here, appropriately, mention may be 
made of the exceptional freedom of student 
life in this College. The University builds 
no dormitories and hence maintains no 
system of dormitory police. Even the 
houses of the students’ societies have never 
in any wise been officially inspected, or 
subjected to faculty regulation. Each stu- 
dent has been left free to select his com- 
panions, his rooms, his boarding-place, his 
forms of recreation, his place, times and 
manner of worship, according to his own 
best judgment and conscience. He has 
thus enjoyed the “ University freedom ” so 
prized by students in Germany — a personal 
liberty absolutely impossible in colleges 
conducted on the dormitory plan. Of 
course the young men are encouraged to 
assist new comers, and to exercise a friendly 
watchcare over each other; in this way the 
inexperienced have essential help from the 
More mature, and all enjoy the common 
Safety that lies in good companionship. 
This habit of self-supervision and of par- 
ticipation in the mutual fraternal guardian- 
ship of mutual self-chosen friends is found 





to do more for the student morally, socially, 
and in every way, than any yet invented 
system of faculty government could possi- 
bly accomplish. The experience of twenty 
years, as shown in the self-control of the 
classes, the manliness of the graduates, the 
exceptionally friendly relations subsisting 
between professors and students, abun- 
dantly confirms the wisdom of the policy 
on which the college has been conducted. 
The confidence reposed in the young men 
by the authorities has been more effective 
in calling forth a high-toned and self-re- 
specting deportment than any elaborate 
system of rules and penalties, such as are 
found in most colleges, could possibly be. 
As a result, the traditions of the college are 
singularly free from everything ignoble and 
puerile, the students themselves taking just 
prida in perpetuating the free spirit and the 
manly ideals which have signalized the 
college in the past. In one recent grad- 
uating class all the members save one 
were professed disciples of Ohrist. The 
exceptional member has since been con- 
verted and is now studying for the min- 
istry. 

In an isolated dormitory college the mo- 
notony and poverty of the student’s life often 
seem almost unendurable. This is peculiar- 
ly true in colleges restricted to a single sex 
and located in small communities. Beyond 
the athletic and class-room interests there is 
almost nothing to occupy the mind. Access 
to cultivated families and to varied and im- 
proving forms of social life is difficult, if not 
impossible, to gain. Hence, merely to kill 
time and relieve the dreariness of a kind of 
barrack life, such studente often seek 
amusement in demoralizing bouts and 


games of chance, or in the vulgar brutality , 


of ordinary “ hazing.’”’ To this resource- 
lessness and poverty and wearisome monot- 
ony of student life in the old-fashioned col- 
lege no small proportion of its boorishness 
and immorality was due. 

In contrast with all this it is not improper 
to say that one of the peculiarities of this 
College is its richness of resource for the atu- 
dent. The social life within the college it- 
self isrich and varied beyond any known 
before its time. Then the facilities for mak- 
ing acquaintances in the families of fellow- 
students and instructors in many adjacent 
communities greatly enlarge the field of 
social privilege. By resort to different 
gymnasiums, to athletic associations and 
open-air clubs not restricted to a student 
membership, one’s growing knowledge of 
men and of the world’s broad life is still 
further enlarged and rendered practical. In 
addition to all these there are local Chris- 
tian Associations, Epworth Leagues, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and more than a 
hundred churches of various types with 
which the students are actively identified, 
and in each of these an earnest and right- 
minded young man finds openings to con- 
genial comradeship in the line of his highest 
tastes and aspirations. In all the world it 
would be hard to find another body of under- 
graduate students who for the filling of 
their leisure moments have so much from 
which to choose. Any young man who, 
during his four years of college life 
in Boston, will devote one or two 
hours a week of his leisure to the study 
of the educational history and work of 
the city; or to the business methods and 
opportunities connected with any of ite 
great industries or trades; or will utilize all 
possible opportunities to perfect himself in 
music, or in a knowledge of art, or in ath- 
letic skill, or in helpfulness to the poor and 
unprivileged, or in personal Christian work 
of any kind, will in this way not only 
escape all danger of finding college life un- 
interesting, but also acquire over and above 
his proper collegiate training an experience 
valuable enough to be called in itself an ed- 
ucation, and to be coveted as such by any 
young man to whom it has been unattain- 
able. 

Possibly you think the expenses in a met- 
ropolitan college of this description must 
necessarily place its advantages beyond 
your reach. Possibly you have noticed that 
the tuition fee in the chief college in New 





York city is one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, and that in the chief one in Philadel- 
phia it is (aceording to year and depart- 
ment) “ one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars.’’ In Boston the maximum 
annual fee charged for tuition is from one- 
third to one-half less, that is, only one hun- 
dred dollars. More than one hundred free 
Scholarships for the aid of deserving stu- 
dents have been established, each yielding 
a@ sum equal to the whole charge for in- 
struction. Accordingly more than a hun- 
dred students are in attendance every year 
who practically pay nothing whatever for 
instruction, and but ten dollars a year for 
any other seryice. The major part of these 
are always young men. As eighty of the 
scholarships can be applied for the benefit 
of one hundred and fifteen students (the 
whole number of young men in the colle- 
giate classes last year), it is evident that 
the chances of each help: deserving youth 
in the college are much more favorable 
than in any other institution with which 
you would be likely to compare it, Taking 
the University as a whole it annually dis- 
tributes to students in fellowships, scholar- 
ships and loans about forty thousand dollars 
($40,000). It is believed that no other, un- 
supported by the State, donates to ite stu- 
dents so large an amount per capita, In the 
College of Liberal Arts for several years 
past every deserving young man who has 
applied has received a free scholarship. It 
should also be remembered that in a great 
population like that aggregated in Boston 
and its suburbs, the chances of self-support- 
ing young men to find employment suited 
to their tastes, and qualifications, and spare 
hours, are far better than anywhere else. 
The University, whose College of Liberal 
Arts is thus introduced to your notice, is it- 
self unique. It is more comprehensive in 
plan than any university in Burope. Ite 
organization includes features found in iso- 
lation in the most characteristic university 
types of the modern world, namely, those 
of Germany, Great Britain, and America. 
Four years from the time of its opening the 
aggregate of its professional students was 
greater than was found in any other Amer- 
ican university maintaining the same facul- 
ties. ‘It had the honor of being the first in 
America to present in each of its profes- 
sional schools a uniform graded course of 
study covering three full years. It was also 
the first to present a four years’ course in 
Medicine and to require mastery of a four 
years’ course in order to promotion to the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. At one time 
the requirements for admission to ite Ool- 
lege of Liberal Arte were higher than in any 
other American college. These require- 
ments were reduced only when the New 
England colleges in general, and the pre- 
paratory schools, united in a friendly effort 
to fix on a lower grade uniform require- 
ments in all the important subjects. It 
should further be remembered that Boston 
University was the first in America, per- 
haps the first in the world, to provide by 
its organic law at the very beginning, for a 
life membership of all graduates, and for 
their personal representation in the gov- 
ernment of the institution. It was the first 
in history to organize at the start and 
throughout with no discrimination on the 


ground of race, nationality or sex. It was 
the first to overpass the bounds of a single 
nationality and to enter into international 
alliances with eminent foreign universities. 
feated by the teat that daring, the past year 
tra y the fac t year 
its more than twelve hundred students 
came from thirty-six American States and 
Territories and from no less than twenty 
foreign countries. Bearers of university 
degrees from eighty-one American and for- 
eign colleges, universities and professional 
schools carried on advanced and profes- 
sional studies in the University the past 
year. Surely association with such an in- 
stitution may well be desired by any youth 
of popes and wholesome aspirations. 

If you desire further information, or spec- 
imens of entrance nm papers, 
- 5" ft dhe College, Se oftioe, 
ngton, of the a " 
13° Bomuenees 8t., or personally call at the 
office of the Re at the same place. In 
either case you may count upon prompt and 
friendly attention. 


Boston, August, 1895. 
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Latest Progress of Boston University. 


Boston University has just closed another 
year of remarkable prosperity. 

The total number of students in attend- 
ance was twelve hundred and fifty-two, be- 
ing one hundred and forty more than in any 
previous year, 

During the ten years now closing the at- 
tendance of the University has more than 
doubled. The steadiness of this growth, as 
shown in the following annual totals, is un- 
usual: — 





The whole number of students in the Ool- 
lege of Liberal Arts the preceding year 
was three hundred and nineteen, this year 
three hundred and fifty-three, a gain of 
thirty-four. 

Last year the newly-entered Freshmen 
Olass numbered 56; this year it numbered 
75, a gain of nineteen, 

The percentage of young men in the last 
Freshmen Olass is ten higher than in the 
preceding. 

The School of Theology made no gain in 
students, for the reason that its rooms were 
already filled to overflowing, and proper 
encouragement could not be held out to ap- 
plicante writing from a distance. The The- 
ological Hall should be enlarged at once. 

The membership of the School of Law one 
year ago was two hundred and fifty-one; 
now itis three hundred and thirty-nine, a 
gain of eighty-three. 

The School of Medicine has risen from 
one hundred and thirty-one to one hundred 
and seventy, a gain of thirty-nine. 

The attendance in the different depart- 
ments in 1884~’85 and this year is shown in 
the following table: — 


College of Liberal Arts 


College of Agriculture.................. 10 172 
Bohool of Theology..............6... 000. 79 160 
Bohool Of LAW 20. 0. .e cece cccc cece cseee 171 339 
School of Medioine...............6006... 96 170 


Graduate BOWOOL.... 6.666 secs ccccen cuecs 101 126 
For eight years there has been a stea 
ereae =_— --* = —- annually eA onren'| 
6 as follows: 1 
ae 30, 149, 168, 175, 

The aduates of the year were 209, ten 
more t ever before. Of these, 27 were 
from the School of Theo) 59 from the 
School of Law, 23 from the Behool of Medi. 
cine, 6 from the Graduate Department, 32 
from the Oollege of Agriculture, and 62 
from the College of Liberal Arts. 

Of the students in the School of Theol- 
ogy, sixty-five have had small pastoral 
a te weipen wanes have had regular 

ployment in connection with our cit 
missions and College Settlement. Btill othe 
ers have gained important experience in 
other forms of Christian work. Never have 
the theoretical and the practical been so 
completely harmonized in the training of 
our men as during the past year. 

Attention is called to the unusual number 
of new courses of instruction just offered 
forthe coming year. Nearly every group 
has been enriched. The instruction in So- 
cial Science will now run through the entire 
rox. That in Political Economy will alsu 

double the amount hitherto offered. In 

,, Philosophy, English, and nearly all 
the foreign languages, new courses are an- 
nounced. For the first time candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters will be 
provided for. All these new courses increase 
the advantages of graduate students, and 
members of the School of Theo as well 
as those of the academic unde uates, 
ake wes the mothe tee received bony | 
year e noble mest of $30. 
from Miss Lovicy D. Paddock, once a Bos- 
ton school-teacher. Its income with true 
impartiality is to be applied in scholarships, 
one-half to young men, one-half to young 


women. . 
During the past decade the assets of th 
ity have risen from $1,039,269.46 to 


Univ 
$1,566,367.23, a gain of $527,097.77. As the 

part of this gain has resulted from 

appreciation of unproductive propert 

necessarily used by the institution, or held 
subject to increased taxation, the financial 
needs of the University are very pressing. 
Several most urgent enlargements are now 
waiting for the needed means. In view of 
the past we confidently appeal for help. — 
Extract from latest Report. 
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Zion’s Herald, August 14, 1895. 








Some [lodern Educational 
Features. 





PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION: ITS 
ADVANTAGES AND PERILS. 
President Warren. . 


N the educational, as in many another sphere, 
some of the most prominent new features 

ot recent history are the result of increased per- 
sonal association. Teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators, like other classes of workers, have 
telt that much might be learned by a closer and 
more frequent interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. Hence along with theswift multiplication 
of scholastic and pedagogical journals there has 
gone a marvelously rapid growth of free pro- 








President Warren. 


Boston University. 


William F. Warren, D. D., LL. D., a distinguished 
acholar and successful educator, was born in Williama- 
burg, Mass., March 13, 1833, and was graduated at Wes- 
leyan University in 1863, With commanding vatural 
abilities, he has enjoyed the best advantages of culture 
at home and abroad. After teaching a couple of years 
in Mobile, Ala,, he spent several years in Germany as 
stadent at Berlin and as head of the Mission lnstitute at 
Bremen. On his return he re-entered the pastorate, but 
in 1866 he was elected to the chair of systematic theology 
in the Boston University School of Theology. In 1871 he 
became Dean, and five years later was elected President 
of the University, His record is that of the educator and 
scholar. A profound thinker, he is also an inspiring 
teacher, an impressive preacher, a superb writer. The 
monument he has built for himself is Boston University, 
which has been molded under his hand. The quality of 
his work is seen in the students he has sent forth into 
the world, a good number of whom are climbing to the 
highest pulpite and to headship of the more important 
institutions of learning in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Ur. Raymond, Dr. Bashford, Dr. Beller, Dr. 
Plants, and others who have come to honor, have felt 
the touch of his inspiration. 





fessional organizations ranging from the most 
informal schoolmasters’ clubs to educational 
associations and congresses not only national 
but even international. Not many years ago no 
two colleges in America had any mutual under- 
standing or co-operation with respect to en- 
trance requirements or any of the questions re- 
lating to their common work; today all the lead- 
ing institutions, and great numbers of the less 
influential, are members of one or more associa- 
tions in which all imaginable problems of col- 
legiate and precollegiate and postcollegiate 
work are statedly considered with a view to in- 
creased co-operation. The extent of some of 
these associations is determined by considera- 
tions of convenient neighborhood; in other 
cases they include the colleges of a religious de- 
nomination, or of a State, or of a group of States 
accustomed to act together. Often a single in- 
stitution is represented in a considerable num- 
ber of such associations; e. g., Boston Univer- 
sity is regularly represented in the Association 
of New England Colleges (the oldest of its kind 
in the country), in the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and in the 
Association of Colleges of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It is also less formally repre- 
sented by individual officers in their private 
capacity in many other educational organiza- 
tions. 

The advantages resulting from such increased 
personal and institutional intercourse are mani- 
fest. The new stimulus that has been brought 
to teachers of every grade has been incalculable. 
Improved methods of instruction and manage- 
ment have been diffused with far greater rapid- 
ity and effect than in former times. In these 
educational associations new theories and meas- 
ures have sometimes been projected, and then a 
massed public sentiment has been brought to 
bear upon whole ranges or types of education in 
@ manner well-nigh irresistible. In our own 
church the effects of the University Senate, 
organized three years ago, and of the Associa- 
tion of Methodist Episcopal Colleges, have been 
telt through all our borders. Pedagogical jour- 
nals and treatises are far more in demand among 
our teachers. Low standards of scholarship are 
tar leas willingly acquiesced in. Fewer institu- 
tions chartered as colleges or universities are 
content to do merely precollegiate work. Prob- 
ably no quadrennium has ever shown so marked 
an advance in our educational work, and the 
credit for it is due in considerable measure to 


improved organization. 
But this progressive organization of al things 








organizable — teachers, superintendents, admin- 
istrators, institutions; and again local associa- 
tions of, cities, counties, states, churches, na- 
tions, into yet more inclusive congresses and 
parliaments — has drawbacks and perils that 
deserve more attention than they generally re- 
ceive. The time that many men are compelled 
to give to these conferences could, in some cases 
at least, be more fruitfully invested. To some 
the duties growing out of such multiplied rela- 
tionships are becoming a burden too great to be 
borne. Moreover, plans and policies formed for 
an sverage of institutions cannot be the best fur 
schools and colleges that in teachers and appli- 
ances are farabove the average. The tendency 
to substitute ready-made mechanism for per- 
sonal inspiration and personal experiment is 
always perilous, and associational life sometimes 
augments it. Then, again, in the effort to do 
that which will please associates with whom one 
desires to act, one may often do less than one’s 
best. Teachers of the highest genius are some- 
times made to work according to methods and 
under a kind of inspection detrimental to their 
highest efficiency. If organization goes much 
farther, there will soon be need of a new society 
whose object it shall be to stimulate originality 
of educational method and to oppose all inva- 
sions of proper institutional freedom. Mean- 
time it will be the part of wisdom in all edu- 
cators to gain all possible advantage out of the 
existing interchanges of experience, and to re- 
serve to themselves all needful personal liberty. 
Boston University. 








EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 
Principal A. F. Chase. 


HE great majority of students are average 
students; and that instruction which is 
for the people must not lose sight of this great 
majority. To cultivate patience, thoughtful- 
ness and steady purpose; to insist upon regular- 
ity and economy of time; to develop that disci- 
pline which means aggressive resistance; to in- 
sure temperance in temper and impassioned 
faith in results — these are the labors of the 
school which sends forth men and women. The 
stir of athletics, the concentration of study, the 
alertness of the class-room, and the sacred hours 
of religious service — should all focus to the same 
results. 

The best education is, in the best sense, a prac- 
tical education; an education which has in it 
endurance,a backbone, The world needs the 
student who has learned not to do things by 
halves; who will not lose his head when the 
crisis comes; who knows how to do well because 
he has been well done by; who is not content 
with present acquirements; who has ideals; who 
is interested in the times, and is determined not 
to be behind the times. The world needs the 
student who has the commercial idea — not 
that which is the grasping, money-loving idea, 
the idea which narrows and humiliates, but 
that which makes for utility, being good for 








Principal Chase. 
East Maine Conf Seminary. 


Rev. A. Fitsroy Chase, D. D., was born in Woodstock, 
Maine, in 1842; prepared for college by himself and at 
Kent's Hill; was graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1869; received the degree of Ph. D, from Colby Uni- 
versity; joined the Maine Conference in 1872, and was 
transferred to the Bast Maine Conference in 1884. His 
work as an instructor covers about thirty years, two of 
which were at Wilbraham, twelve at Kent's Hill, and 
eleven in his present position; the other years were in 
the public schools of Maine, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, The work of Dr, Chase is beset with peculiar 
difficulties, and makes unusual demands upon time, 
strength, patience, and the capabilities for self-sacrific- 
ing and heroic effort. This institution is practically un- 
endowed. The buildings are inadeq' to thed ad 
made upon the school. The number of students is always 
large, and the quality of the students is of the best. No 
one of the honorable representatives of our institutions 
of learning deserves at the hands of the church more 
generous and grateful consideration than Dr. Chase. 











something, putting more into the world than is 
taken out, adding to the products of humanity 
for the sake of humanity and God. 

The best educational methods do not for- 
get the masses who are incapable of doing 
anything. They plan to reach these through 
the disinterested labors of the disciplined, 
by him whose might of heart has been de- 
veloped as surely as his might of head. 
The best modern educational methods pur- 
pose to diminish the number of incapable. They 
know that repetition yields ability, that intensi- 
ty of application gives discipline, that surprises 
and tests insure clearness of thought in crises, 





They recognize the importance of technics of 
eye and ear and hand; of civics for citizenship 
which is alive to what constitutes good govern- 
ment; of history which is the foundation 
of judgments; of mathematics which is judg- 
ment’s self; of language which is the expression 
of all that imparts and enlightens. They begin 
with the kindergarten and end with the profes- 
sional school. 

The best educational methods have another 
fruitage. They discover the extraordinary stu- 
dent. Before him they display his choicest pos- 
sibilities, They inspire him with the energies of 
the hero who not only can do, but can lead oth- 
ers to do likewise. The best work any teacher 
ever performs for any student is to show him 
the limitless in the true, the beautifal and the 
good. To discover the extraordinary student 
and to win him to reverent study, is of more 
worth than to find a new system in stellar space. 

Bucksport, Me, 








THE LABORATORY METHOD. 
Principal William Rice Newhall. 


HIS awkward but honest title describes a 
radical advance in modern education. The 
laboratory is no longer a darkened room where 
the skillful professor touches with his magic 
match previously prepared flasks, and a mysti- 
fied class explode in exclamation points. Well- 
ventilated and abundantly-lighted apartments 








Principal Newhall. 


Wesley A A y, Wilbrah 





Rev. William Rice Newhall was born in Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 22, 1860, He was baptized in the Bromfield St, 
Church, of which his gifted father, Rev. Fales H. New- 
hall, was pastor, by Rev. William Rice, whose name he 
bears. Wesleyan University graduated him in 1881, and 
four years before he pleted the classical course at 
Wesleyan Academy. He was classical instructor at 
Tilton and Bast Greenwich seminaries for five years. In 
1885 he joined the New England Conference, and the 
following year was appointed to Auburndale. Then 
aftertwo years State 8t.. Springfield, received him as 
pastor, Several positions in our higher Institutions of 
learning were declined, but at the end of the fourth 
year the election to his present office was accepted. 
Of Methodist ancestry, New England blood and training, 
he is one of the youngest principals this old school has 
everhad. An alert, aggressive, and especially success- 
ful administration is the result. 








are furnished, with sufficient apparatus for each 
student to make his own experiments. There 
are no more great giass cases crowded with 
costly imported machines that somehow never 
worked at the critical moment. Cheaper but 
more useful materials are provided. Bach stu- 
dent makes his own gas, burns his own fingers, 
finds and carefully records his own facts. The 
scholar, like the saint, works out his own salva- 
tion. 

As in science so in other departments of 
knowledge similar means are employed. The 
classical student masters the subjunctive in the 
pages of Cesar rather than memorizes the foot- 
notes of the standard grammar. Difficult ques- 
tions of syntax are decided by appeal to the 
original usage of the best authors. History 
ceases to be a meaningless struggle with dates 
and names and forever identified with a little 
red-covered book. Debates and original papers 
on important and controverted issues often 
make the recitation-ro0m as lively as an old- 
fashioned town meeting. The library with its 
noble encyclopedias, graphic atlases and nu- 
merous works of reference furnishes the cruci- 
bles and retorts for independent investigation. 
Boys and girls learn to use and love books. Even 
“composition writing ” — that irritating rem- 
iniscence of many school days — becomes ra- 
tional. Virtue, Beauty and America are not set 
as themes. The limpid phrase of Thackeray is 
not expected in the gushing letter of sweet six- 
teen. The free expression of any thoughts 
which the writer may possess is encouraged and 
the development of the critical faculty is post- 
poned. 

The advantage of this method to the student 
is manifest. It brings him face to face with 
great facts and general principles. The majesty 
of all life is revealed and the true perspective is 
found. Homer does not sing simply to illus- 
trate the niceties of Greek prosody, and the 
trees do not put forth their leaves expressly to 
demonstrate the excellence of a popular text- 





book on botany. The student writes his Dote- 
book in the open field. He learns to observe, to 
think, and to express his thought in accurate 
language. Judgment more than memory is de- 
veloped and there is free play for original sug. 
gestion. Quick intellect and plodding applica. 
tion have an equal opportunity. Moreover, the 
immediate and independent contact with truth 
awakens faith. Only patient and prolonged ex. 
perimentation can give that certainty in action 
which characterizes Agassiz and Edison, 

The significance of such a method is manifold, 
It supplies that original enthusiasm without 
which our present highly organized system ot 
education is but a splendid mechanism. Super- 
visors, trustees, professors, committees and pres- 
idents cannot permanently harm if the student 
has free access to the sources of knowledge, An 
independent, self-reliant habit of mind is pro- 
duced, most salutary in a democracy frequently 
liable to popular delusions. Such a method is 
not possible in China where Confucius stereo. 
typed the civilization and succeeding genera- 
tions have but printed from his plates. There 
the memory is the sole instrument and tradition 
the only authority in education. Most marked 
isthe ethical result. Honesty is taught in the 
kindergarten and absolute veracity is the lesson 
of every laboratory. Rational authority alone is 
supreme. The arbitrary though ignorant teacher 
is destined to final burial with the other false 
prophets. This intelligent submission to 
rational authority and this ceaseless personal 
search after truth wherever it may be found are 
the essential conditions for the growth of char- 
acter — for the making of the man and woman 
worthy to live in a redeemed world. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 








THE NEXT GRAND RALLY. 
President E. M. Smith, 


HE last report of the Board of Education ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church sbows 
fifty-six classical seminaries. Of these, thirty- 
two have no endowment whatever; ten have 
less than ten thousand dollars each; and the 
rest, with three exceptions, have less than fifty 
thousand dollars each. Only three have more 
than fifty thousand dollars apiece, and one of 
these has a productive endowment of only 
thirty-six thousand. One only (Kent’s Hill) 
has had, for some ten years, a productive en- 
dowment of $110,000. 

Twenty-three of these schools are in debt, 
nine of them to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, or more, each. The total productive 
endowment of them all is $482,304, and their 
total indebtedness is $224,475. The excess of the 
total productive endowment over the total aebt 
is $257,829, or $4,604 toaschool. In addition to 
this, it should be said that, while some of them 
have excellent buildings, the most of them are 
inadequately, and some of them wretchedly, 
supplied. 

To the above statement of destitution the fol- 
lowing notes are appended ; — 

1. The importance of these seminaries to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church can scarcely be 
overestimated. They are the chief source of 
supply for our colleges and universities; they 








President Smith. 
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Rev, Edgar M. Smith, D. D., was born in Livermore, 
Me., in 1845, He graduated at Wesleyan University, 
holding the first rank in the class of 1871. After one 
year in the pastorate and two years at Wesleyan Unt- 
versity as instructor in th ics, he b e, in 
1875, pastor of Trinity Church, Providence, After three 
years at Trinity and three as pastor at Newport, R. 1, he 
spent several months abroad. The degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon him in 1887 by Wesleyan University. I= 
1882 he was elected president of Kent’s Hill Seminary, 
to sueceed the renowned Dr. Torsey. This position he 
resigned in 1893 to accept the presidency of Montpelier 
Seminary. His administration of this latter institation 
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furnish the largest contingent of recruits for 
our ministry; they contribute to the laity some 
of its most intelligent, consecrated and efficient 
members; they offer the best advantages, under 
the safest conditions, for the education of our 
sons and daughters; and they are a means of 
the conversion of hundreds of young people 
every year. 


2. They were never more needed’ than they” 
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today. The country academy, in many 
has well-nigh disappeared. The district 
are small and inferior. If the young 
people in the country towne are to obtain a fair 
education at all, they must look to the schools 
of the churches. The cities and the large vil- 
jages have their high schools, but often the pre- 
yailing influences are so subtly hostile to Chris- 
tianity that no Christian parent should dare 
expose his children to them. 

3. Our seminaries are in competition, on the 
one hand, with the State schools — high schools, 
normal schools, and subsidized academies — in 
which tuition is free, or nearly so; and on the 
other, with ricbly-endowed church and private 
academies which, on account of their wealth, 
can offer great inducements. 

4, In their present condition of poverty and 
almost destitution, our seminaries can do their 
work only very inadequately — at least in com- 
parison with what is desirable. Not only do 
they need larger and more modern buildings, 
more extensive equipments in the way of lab- 
oratories, cabinets and apparatus, and a larger 
income, to enable them to obtain and retain the 
best teachers, but the worst feature of the case 
is that, in order to make the schools as good as 
they must be to keep abreast of the times, 
charges have been increased until the schools 
are no longer within the reach of the very class- 
efor whom they were chiefly designed. Our 
seminaries are too expensive. They are prac- 
tically beyond the reach of many of our most 
worthy young people. It is easy to say that the 
young people could if they would, The impor- 
tant thing is that they do not. The effort re- 
quired is too great, or life is not long enough; 
and yet these very young people have pluck 
enough to make men and women if the means 
were reasonably accessible. Tuition in our 
seminaries ought to be free to all who are not 
able to pay it; and even then the country boy 
would not have as good a chance for an educa- 
tion as the city or village boy; for the latter has 
free tuition and boards at home. Why not give 
the country boys and girls a fairchance? The 
opinion is too prevalent that they can fight their 
way through anything, and lack spirit if they 
fail to do it. 

5. The Methodist Church has no more press- 
ing duty than that of providing immediately 
for these schools. They will be in danger of 
perilous reverses, as well as crippled in their 
usefulress, until they are placed on a sure foun- 
dation. We believe that the next grand rally of 
the church should be a determined effort to 
raise from three to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars apiece for our seminaries. Let our Bishops 
give their energies to establishing our acade- 
mies before they start any more universities. 
This scheme is practicable and within our reach. 
Afew hundred thousand will put a secondary 
school at the head of its class; it requires mill- 
ions to found a university worthy of the name. 
Why do we leave these long-cherished enter- 
prises to suffer, while we strain after things be- 
yond our measure ? 


Montpelier, Vt. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL OR THE SEMINARY? 
President J. M. Durrell. 


HERE shall I educate my son and 
daughter — in the public high school 
or in a church seminary? The answer, my 
friend, depends on the needs of the young 
people to be educated, on the associations and 
advantages of the place where you live, and on 
your own ability to supplement school and town 
advantages with the necessary intellestual, 
socia!, moral, and religious training. 

Toe high school is an important link in a 
graded system of educativa supported by public 
taxation, and is organized to receive graduates 
from the grammar school and prepare them for 
college, The seminary has a broader mission. 
Being unhampered by the irreconcilable de- 
mands of tax-payers who represent different 
church creeds, it is at liberty to take charge of 
the entire life of young people and train thom 
intellectually, socially, morally, and religiously. 
Eech has advantages peculiar to itself; each 
meets pressing needs; each would fail to meet 
ai} of the demands in a republic like our own. 
In our government the two systems cannot be 
United; each must develop along the lines of its 
Own, neither interfering with the Iegitimate 
duties of the other. 

Many parents and guardians who are com- 
pelled to be absent from home a considerable 
part of the time realize that discipline in their 
families is inadequate for the proper supervision 
of growing boys and girls of sixteen, and hail 
with delight the opportunities offered by the 
seminary for a Christian home where all inter- 
ests relating to studies, diet, habits, games, 
etiquette, and moral ideals are carefully guarded. 
Other heads of families are unable to properly 
supplement the instruction of the public school 
because of feeble health ; others lack the ability 
tocontrol; still others are without the culture 
necessary to help at knotty points of a lesson. 

Some parents who are able to do all of these 
things better than the majority, recognize the 
fact that a first-class seminary, taught by a 
Corps of Christian teachers, is better qualified 
than themselves to care for their young people 
who have reached the ages of fifteen to nineteen. 
The seminary provides opportunities for the 
development of self-reliance in young life. The 
system of studying in one’s own room, the feel- 
ing that the room belongs to the student him- 
self, the very fact that he has become a student 
Capable of caring for himself and not a mere 
Pupil, the sense of responsibility incident to 


ordering his own conduct with reference to con- 
stituted authority, the managing of a limited 
amount of spending money that must last all of 
the term, and the influences of the literary 
fraternities in the promotion of manhood, serve 
to stimulate the self-reliant elements in a lad, 
and tend to prepare him for the world’s life that 
he must shortly enter. 

Those who cannot send their children to col- 
lege, but desire a broader education than the 


takes to unite them in such a way that the 
dreariness and mechanical character of formal 
work may be relieved by the use at the same 
time of the real studies. Reading is never to be 
a formal exercise merely, but an effort to ac- 
quire facility in reading and to obtain interest- 
ing facts in science, literature and history at 
the same time. This method is applied to all 
branches of study in the primary and interme- 
diate schools, and the way of the young pupil 








New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 


Rev. Jesse Murton Durrell is a Boston boy. He at- 
tended the Mayhew School under Samuel! Swan, and the 
Eliot School under the late Samuel Mason, graduating 
from the latter school in 1869, when he won a Franklin 
medal for excellence in scholarship. The Latin School, 
next entered, was then in charge of Francis Gardner. 
Dr. Moses Merrill, the present head of the school, was 
serving his first year as usher, and received young Dur- 
rellasafreshman. After three years’ work in the Latin 
School, he commenced the study of dental surgery; and 
after finishing a course of three years, he entered prac- 
tice at the “ South End,” where he continued four years. 
Believing that it was his duty to preach, he sold his 
practice aad went to the New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary, from which he graduated in ‘69. In ’'73 he 
graduated from the School of Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity. The following year was spent in Burope and the 
East, studying art. A second year was spent abroad in 
82-'83 studying Egyptology and Oriental antiquities. He 
has filled the pulpits of the following churches: East 
Tilton, N. H.; Allen Street, New Bedford, Mass.; Bristol, 
N. H.; Wesley Church, Haverhill, Mass.; Rochester, 
N.H.; 8t. John’s, Dover, N.H.; Garden Street, Law- 
rence, Masa.; St. Panl’s, Manchester, N. H, From the 
last-named church he was called to the presidency of 
the New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female 
College, Tilton, four years ago. President Durrell has 
twice represented the New Hampshire Conforence in 
the General Conference, and for the past seven years he 
has served the Methodists of New England on the Gen- 
eral Missi vO sot 








high school provides, find in the seminary the 
needed advantages. Many topics are taught in 
the seminary that are offered in college, and 
thorough courses in music, art and elocution are 
provided. 

Young men and young women who have 
awakened to the need of an education, or who 
heve at the age of twenty-one to twenty-five 
found the coveted opportunity to attend school, 
see in the seminary just the educational priv- 
ileges needed, and they find them in no other 
institution. 

The question with which we started, my 
friend, may now be answered. Study the needs 
of the person to be educated; consider how and 
where his entire powers of body, mind and 
spirit can best be developed. If in the local 
high school,and under your own supplementary 
discipline, keep him at home; if not, find a 
firet-class seminary, end send him there, 


Tilton, N. H. 





DOMINATING TENDENCIES. 
President C, W. Gallagher. 


MONG the educational features of the 
pr<sent time that are of special interest, 
we may note the practical feature. It is often 
called the “ bread-and-butter ” tendency, but 
every one needs bread and butter, and most 
find that life isa continuous struggle to obtain 
them. National prosperity also is united to the 
same need. It is clear, therefore, that the nation 
must guard its industrial life,and provide as 
fully as possible for the happiness and well- 
being of every industrial unit. As skilled hands 
as well as cultivated brains are the resources of 
a nation’s wealth, the nation must look after 
the hands as well as the brains. Not all school 
boys and girls will make scholars and fill public 
and professional places. Shall the great majori- 
ty, who must enter the mechanical employ- 
ments, receive a suitable training at the public 
expense ? Educational workers in every field 
are saying, “Yes.” Industrial schools and 
hools of 1 training, as well as courses 
in all schools for manual purposes, are energet- 
ically advocated. 

Special thought is now given to the psycho- 
logical order in educational work. By this it is 
not intended to affirm that this feature is espe- 
cially new, but only thet it is especially empha- 
sized. Wecan scarcely take up an educational 
journal without coming across the expression, 
“ correlation of studies.” All studies are dis- 








tinguished as formal, such as reading, spelling, 
writing, drawing, arithmetic, etc., and real or 
content studies, such as history, literature, nat- 
ural science and philosophy, Correlation under- 


is dered easy and interesting. 
Concentration is another word of recent use. 
This finds one study among the real studies that 
in educational value and influence leads all the 
others. Im an all-round education this one 
study must receive largest attention. It is the 
ideal feature of the ideal scholar. Writers dif- 
fer astothat one. It is interesting, however, 
to observe that history (including literature) 
and philosophy, particularly ethical philosophy, 
receive general favor. Whilethe nature studies 
have a large value, it is clear that, for the only 
end apparent in the creation of man, namely 
character, the former are of greatest value. We 
are surely recovering from the materialistic 
slough into which the wonderful interest in 
natural science threatened at one timeto plunge 
us. 

It is encouraging to notice in several journals 
and in addresses at conventions to what an ex- 
tent religious instruction in public schools is 
demanded. This is due very likely to the infiu- 
ence of the denominational schools and the 
complaints of the religious portion of the peo- 
ple, but it must be credited in some degree to 
improved intellectual eyesight on the part of 








President Gallagher. 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


Rev. Charles Weasley Gallagher, D. D., was born in 
Boston. His grandfather, Jacob Foster, was one of the 
early Methodists, and his mother always said he organ- 
ized the firat Methodist Sunday-school in Boston. His 
father, Samuel ©. Gallagher, was Sunday-school super- 
intendent in Father Taylor's Bethel for some years. His 
father’s illness made it necessary for him to leave his 
business in Boston, and when the son was quite young 
the family moved to a farm in Salem, N,.H, Whilein 
Salem he professed religion at eleven yearsof age, and 
united with the Methodist Church in Salem Village. 
Two years later the family moved to Ohelsea, Mass., 
where he prepared for college in the Chelsea High 
School. He entered Wesleyan In the class of 1869, but 
was compelled to remain out of college fora year to 
earn money to pay his way, teaching in Austin, Nevada. 





scnools leads, ultimately and of necessity, to 
the exclusion of all teaching conflicting with 
the religious views of any tax-payer. How, 
then, can even simple morality be taught? For 








Principal Blakeslee. 
Kast Greenwich Academy. 


Rev. Francis D. Blakeslee, D. D., has been longer in 
service than any other of our New England prinoipals, 
and of those who were in that office in Methodist liter 
ary institutions when he took charge of the Academy in 
1873, very few now hold the same position. He is of 
good Methodist stock, the son of the late Rev. George 
H. Blakeslee, of the Wyoming Oonference, and was 
born at Vestal, Broome Oo., N. Y., in 1646, In the War 
of the Rebellion he was a clerk in the Geld, and in the 
office of the quarter-master general at Washington in 
1863-'65; but at the ago of eighteen he resigned his place, 
to which a salary of $1,200 was attached, for the purpose 
of completing his preparation for college. He became a 
student at Wyoming Seminary, in Kingston, Pa., then 
in charge of that widely-honored educator, Dr. Reuben 
Nelson. He graduated with the first class of Syracuse 
University in 1872, having previously served eight 
months in the pastorate and one year as a high schoo! 
principal. On his graduation he entered the ministry, 
and when in his first appointment, at Groveland, N. Y., 


in the Genesee Conference, he was called to his present 
position, where he remained until 1884, After his resig 
nation he traveled some eight months in Rurope, Boon 
after his return he was appolated to Thames Street 


Church, Newport, R. 1., from which he was recalled to 
the Academy in 1887, He again visited Burope in the 
summer of 1889, and during his absence Wesleyan Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of D.D. Under 
his administration the school has greatly prospered, the 
number of its pupils rising higher than at any former 
period of its history. 


it is impossible to truly teach morality apart 
from a religious basis. But what about the tax- 
paying agnostic who believes in no religion ? 

A recent writer says of the spirit of modern 
education : ‘‘ Although it does not contemplate 
instruction of any kind in theology, it is sub- 
stantially and really Christian.” If this is true 
of the public schools, what about the rights of 
the tax-paying Jew or infidel? If his rights are 
not to be recugnized, why has any denomination 
of Christians, Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
the right to object to teachings conflicting with 
ite beliefs ? 

The collation of various legal decisions shows 
that the State bas no right to build a chapel for 
the religious exercises of its students; that it 
cannot even lawfully appropriate rooms for 
students’ Christian Associations; that Jews, 
Catholics, agnostics and atheists may teach in 





Graduating from Wesleyan in 1870, he i diately en- 
tered the ministry. He served as pastor seventeen 
years in New Haven and Hartford, Conn., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Fall River and Taunton, Mass,, Hazardville, Conn., 
and Providence, R.1. He served as presiding elder two 
years, when, after several invitations to enter educa- 
tional work, he accepted the presidency of Lawrence 
University, at Appleton, Wis, In 1893 he was elected to 
the presidency of Kent's Hill Bemi y. His admini 
tration of thia institution has been particularly success- 
ful. Thelines of study to which he has given special 
attention, aside from constant work in theology, have 
been New Testament Greek and Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament history and literature. He has twice beena 
member of the General Conference —from the New 
England Southern Conference in 1888, and from the Wis- 
consin in 1892, 





teachers, The stupidity of banishing the Bible 
from the public schools in a very large number 
of the States ought to have been apparent long 
since. It would have been far betterto have 
banished the teachers who could not or would 
not read it in a devout and reverent manner, It 
is certainly hopeful and in the interest of good 
citizenship that teachers are seeing the need, 
and have the boldness and good sense to put it 
forward. 


Kent's Hill, Me. 








A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
Principal F, D. Blakeslee. 


HE question of the relation of public edu- 
cation to morals and religion is far from 
settled. The only reasonable ground for the 
State’s assuming the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of education is that of self-preservation. 
For a free republic to allow ite future citizens to 
grow up entirely uneducated is to insure its own 
destruction. 

But no element of education is so vital to the 
well-being of the State as the moraland relig- 
ious. This, however, the circumstances of the 
case compel the State almost entirely to ignore. 





The present theory of conducting our public 


hools supported by the State; that, in some 
States, the reading of the Bible and the holding 
of any religious exercises in the public schools 
may be prohibited. In most States where they 
are tolerated it is by mere sufferance, and they 
are liable at any time to be excluded. 

There 1s no uniformity concerning this matter 
in the management of our public schools. One 
section tolerates what another forbids. Massa- 
chusetts enjoins the reading of the Bible, while 
Wisconsin caste it out as a sectarian book. Both 
Catholics and (some) Protestants complain of 
the public schools as godless. The former de- 
mand a division of school funds, for the support 
of denominational schools. The latter most 
strenuously resist this demand which, it is 
claimed, would overthrow the most important 
bulwark of our free institutions. What is the 
solution? Are the American people ready for 
the full and logical consequences of the proposi- 
tion that public education should be purely and 
exclusively intellectua)? This is a momentous 
feature of modern educational questions. “The 
problem is so big aud so complicated,”’ says an- 
other, “ that I doubt the ability of any buman 
intellect to work it out satisfactorily until facts 
work it out for us.” In the meantime private 
schools with their warm religious influences 
and positive religious teachings have a most 
important place in our school system. 

Hast Greenwich, R. I. 





The best furnishing of the teacher must always 
be inward and spiritual. It must be found in 
the condition of mind itself. He must have the 
prophetic impulse, which lifts him above the 
letter and enables him to lead the pupil in his 
upward flight into tne ideal realm. Without « 
holy enthusiasm flaming through the soul, his 
stores of knowledge are dead things, the mere 
baggage of education, likely to hinder rather 
than to help him in the work of instruction. 
The lessons must burp in the soullot the teacher 





before they can kindle toardor that of the pupil, 
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DR. H. P. TORSEY. 


Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D. 


R. HENRY P. TORSEY was an exceptional 
man of his time, not only in the educa- 
tional world, but in all the wide religious and 
patriotic thought and spirit that maxes America 
and gives her her finest institutions. He has 
frequently been called the “ Arnold of Amer- 
ica,” and probably he has never been excelled in 
his ability to make sound, sterling men, with 
every best power developed and brought into 
play, out of the farmer boys of New England. 
“ Nature has a stall, with tools to match,” for 
each man; our greatest work is to bring each to 
his own stall where tools and hands match. It 
is difficult to find the equal of this sagacious and 
far-sighted man in this part of a teacher’s great 
work. 

Dr. Torsey was a potent factor in the politics 
ot Maine, and was the intimate and prized per- 
sonal friend of Hamlin, Blaine, Morrill and the 
Washburns. His advice and counsel were eager- 
ly sought by these great leaders in the political 
world. He was often urged to enter this arena 
of life, and at several times during his history 
the most flattering opportunities came to him; 
but he loved the school at Kent’s Hill and his 
“ boys and girls ” too much to enter any other 
field of work. 

He was emphatically a self-made man. With 
school privileges somewhat limited, he never- 
theless reached a very high place as a scholar 
and educator. Born in 1819, he attended the 
“old Monmouth Academy” in Monmouth, 
Maine, afterward the “ Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary ” at Kent’s Hill, in the early days of these 
institutions. He found the Seminary bankrupt, 
with poor buildings, and no “‘ standing abroad.” 
From 1844 to 1882 he was the president. During 
these thirty-eight years he put his life and 
splendid genius into this school. He had his 
coadjutors and loyal supporters, but Torsey 
made the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and left it 
with its fine buildings, ite splendid history, its 
name known in every part of America, with 
thirty thousand students out in every field of 
life to call him blessed. 

In 1889, with his wife, “‘a queen among 
women,” he visited San Francisco and many of 
the intervening cities. The trip was a “ contin- 
ued ovation.”” His old students gave “‘ Torsey 
suppers” and “ Torsey receptions” in every 
city he visited. 

Asa disciplinarian he was unique. He knew 
boys and where to findthem. After some little 
episode in which several students were involved, 
we have heard him quietly say at the close of the 
notices at prayers in the chapel: ‘ I would like 
to see the boys who were out last evening, at my 





Dr. H. P. Torsey. 





office, at the ringing of the study bell.” As the 
students passed to their rooms little consulta- 
tlons would take place between the culprits at 
which it was always agreed that ‘“‘ Torsey knows; 
you can’t escape the keen fox,and we better 
walk right up and take our medicine.” And 
then, such medicine! The keen, tender power 
with which he would makea boy feel to the 
centre of his very soul the meanness of wrong- 
doing and the goodness of right! The result 
would be, Dr. Torsey would make a life-long 
triend, and the student would rise for prayers 
the next night. 

Dr. Torsey made students think — not simply 
to “ cram the text-book into the mind,’ but he 
made the man think his way into the subject 
until he fell in love with it and made it his own. 
He would have no public ranking system, for he 
said some of the best students were poor re- 
citers, but be would develop them until they 
could recite. How many of us remember the 
old “ hot-house ” down in his garden, and our 
“eommencement piece,” and how he would 
trim apple-trees and make us talk to him half 
way across the orchard. He was the finest 
reader we have ever known among teachers. No 


taught students the power of the falling 
inflectica. We have heard him ray repeatedly, 
“ My highest aim is to make, not scholars, but 





men; men with soul-culture as well as brain 
and brawn.” He never could rest until he had 
left a student face to face with Jesus Christ. 

Great, good man! He lives in the hearts of 
thirty thousand students. He lives above in 
possession of the crown he so gloriously won in 
@ life of consecration to the young. 


Somerville, Mass, 








Chancellor James R. Day, D. D. 


Dr. Day, though still in the glow of life, has 
made for himself a distinguished and honorable 
record asa minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Originating in the Pine Tree State, 
from which we have received so many valuable 
contributions in the shape of good ministers, he 
spent his earlier years in the work in Maine. 
Though known and honored in his own Confer- 
ence, his fame did not at first goabroad. The 
people at Temple St. Church, Boston, at length 
heard of him and secured his transfer to their 
pulpit, where he made a profound impression 
and was recognized as one of the ablest 
preachers in the Puritan City. Of course Bos- 
ton could not long retain his services, as higher 
demands came from New York, and he passed to 
Calvary Church at the upper end of Central 
Park. The people of the metropolitan city 
recognized their man immediately and the large 
church was filled to overflowing, necessitating 
the enlargement of their building. A ministry 
so auspiciously begun went on with increasing 
popularity, and in a five years’ pastorate he 
added six hundred to the roll of members, run- 
ning it up beyond athousand. At the close of a 
term of wonderful popularity and success, he be- 
came chancellor of Syracuse University. His 
friends are sanguine that his great abilities will 
win success in the field of education. 








THE FIRST CLASS OF WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Daniel H. Chase. 


(Mr. Chasé received Wesleyan’s first diploma, and for 
sixteen years has been the only surviving member of 
the first class graduated — that of 1833.) 


BOUT the year 1825 increasing conviction 

that the clergy and laity of the Method- 

ist Episcopal Church needed better education, 

led to the endowment of several seminaries and 

academies. These prospered, did good work, 

and aroused our ambition for creating a uni- 

versity —a most laudable ambition. Wesleyan 

is the first fruit thereof, and has already 

wrought good for millions. Never were its 
prospects brighter than at this hour. 

In 1825 Capt. Alden Partridge founded a Mili- 
tary Academy in Middletown, funds having 
been chiefly furnished by citizens. It was nota 
success, and vacated its premises in 1829. The 
campus was spacious, to furnish abundant room 
for all military evolutions. The outlook there- 
from was charming. The dormitory and ly- 
ceum, now called North and South College, 
were substantially bullt of Portland stone and 
are still very useful. There were also a com- 
mons and a large building for drills in severe 
weather. The trustees offered the whole for $5,000, 
though the original cost was many times that 
sum. Rev. Laban Clark, then presiding elder, 
learned of this offer, and at once resolved to do 
his best to secure to the Prince of Peece what 
the servants of Mars had abandoned. Provi- 


dence decreed the transfer. The trustees be- 
came willing to deed all as a gift to the New 
York and New England Conferences, provided 
$40,000 was raised as a permanent endowment. 
This was done, the citizens of Middletown con- 
tributing about $10,000. And surely Middle- 
town never made a wiser, better-paying invest- 
ment! 

In 1830 Rev. Wilbur Fisk, principal of Wilbra- 
ham Academy, was elected president of Wes- 
leyan University. He accepted, and gave much 
of his time to securing an endowment, until the 
opening for reception of students, Sept. 21, 1831. 
I arrived Sept. 24, and found a hearty welcome. 
Having passed my freshman year at Columbia 
College, I offered myself for examination for 
sophomore. Columbia had done its work so 
well that my examiners advised me to save one 
year by entering as junior and passing exami- 
nations in both classes. Thankfully I cid this, 
glad to escape the name, if not the character, of 
‘* wise-fool ”’ (sophomore), but it required study 
from 4A.M.to10P.M, The feeble light of that 
whale-oil lamp during the long winter nights 
ot ’31-’32 came near ruining my eyes. 

Of the forty-eight students who entered in 
1831, many were poor and sought means of sup- 
port by teaching schools and other work in the 
long winter vacations. As the commons had 
not been opened, quite a number of us boarded 
ourselves at an expense of from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar per week. Our food was 
chiefly milk and vegetables. The milk we 
bought of Mr. Hammond, opposite the front 
entrance to the campus, where now stands the 
imposing club house of the “ Psi Ups.” The 
butcher had little of our patronage. Some 
students were fond of codfish and used it freely. 
The town boys soon discovered this, and were 
wont, when at a safe distance, to shout ‘“ Cod- 
fish!’ —a term of insult that survived for 
years. To show contempt of such petty annoy- 
ance, several of the students bought, each, a 
large-sized fish, wrapped a bit of brown paper 
around the small] end, by which they grasped it, 
then shouldered the fish and marched in pro- 
cession up College Street. My mental photo- 
graph of this odd procession outlasts my mili- 
tary and civil ones. 

My first chum was John Christian Keener, 
now @ Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He boarded out. When he left 
for meals I promptly prepared and despatched 
my own and “tidied up” before his return, 
thus avoiding annoyance. My second chum 
was Frederick Merrick —long a professor in 
Oberlin, loved and honored. 

The faculty consisted of President Fisk, 
whose salary was $1,000 per annum, and Profs. 
A. W. Smith, J. M. Smith and J. F. Huber, 
with salaries of $750. The salary of a tutor was 
$400; but none filled that post during my un- 
dergraduate course. Dr. Fisk, in addition to 
his official duties, taught mental and moral 
science, These officers led in turn the prayers 
at6Aa.M.and5p.m. As the chapel was not 
heated, even in the coldest weather, we were 
wont to shiver in our cloaks, to welcome brief 
petitions, and gladly hasten to the warmed 
recitation-rooms for our first lessons of the day. 

So large a proportion of the students had 
made a Christian profession and were preparing 
for the ministry that their influence strongly 
tended to repress unseemly conduct. There 
was no hazing. The Golden Rule was honored. 
Dr. Fisk’s influence was an important factor in 
this result. The expression of his features was 
a rebuke to selfishness, indolence, rowdyism. 
He was a model whose personal magnetism in- 
aspired and made us unconscious imitators. 
This influence was of more real value than any 
study of text-books. In smaller colleges the 
association of faculty and students is more in- 
timate, and the evil elements cannot develop 
such power as in great universities. 

Wesleyan’s first Commencement was held 
Aug. 28, 1833, at the beginning of the fall term. 
In the senior class were some who took only a 
partial course and could not receive the degree 
of A. B. Six only were able to pass final ex- 
aminations and receive diplomas — Chase, Die- 
fendorf, Gollicar, Roper, Round and Wright. 
Gollicar took charge of the Utica Academy and 
died soon after, in 1833. Wright becamea law- 
yer, and died Jan. 2, 1838. Roper taught and 
preached. He died in 1847. Diefendorf did 
likewise, and died in 1875. Round was in turn 
pastor, professor and principal, and died in 1879. 
Chase taught in Wilbraham, Wesleyan, Mid- 
dletown Preparatory School and Female Sem- 
inary, during about forty years, and has been 
sole survivor of his class for sixteen years. It 
chanced that no surname in the class began 
with A or B, hence Chase received Wesleyan’s 
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first diploma, and his name is first on its 

alumni. a 











Rev. John F. Goucher, D. D. 


Dr. Goucher, a distinguished and beloved 
member of the Baltimore Conference, whose 
name is honored everywhere in American Meth- 
odism, has made a peculiar as well as noble 
record of Christian service. Though favored 
with fortune, he chose to find his place and 
work in the noble band of itinerants, with 
whom he spent many years in faithful though 
inconspicuous toil. He has a true sense of the 
meaning of life. Its highest honor is found in 
service for humanity. Instead of wasting his 
large substance in meeting the demands of 
fashion in display and the indulgence of appe- 
tite, he had the honor of becoming at once the 
founder and first president of the Woman's 
College, an institution which ranks in impor- 
tance with Johns Hopkins, the great University 
which adorns the city of Baltimore. The 
Woman’s College must be considered Dr: 
Goucher’s enduring and superb monument, 
Whatever else he may yet do, this part of his 
record can never be obscured; the institution 
must grow in magnitude and influence as the 
years go by. The young women from Meth- 
odist homes will have the means of a Christian 
education of the very best quality, in this great 
school, long after the founder has disappeared. 





Principal Bragdon. 
Lasell Seminary, 

Charles Cushman Bragdon was born, Sept. 6, 
1847, at Auburn, N. Y., lived six years there and 
two at Springfield, Mass., then successively in 
Waukegan, Aurora, and Evanston, Ill. He is 
the son of Maine parents — Rev. Charles P. 
Bragdon, for many years a member of the Maine 
Conference, and Sarah W. Cushman, of Hast 
Poland. His father died at Evanston when he 
was thirteen years old; bis mother is now living 
there in comfortable health. He entered the 
Northwestern University in 1860; taught in 
Elgin Academy the winter of 63-64; enlisted 
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in the 134th Illinois Volunteer Infantry in the 
eft 64, and was honorably discharged in 
December of the same year; re-entered the Uni- 
versity and graduated in 1865; taught Latin, 
Greek and German in Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa., 1865-’67; was in the office of 
the Little O Chicago, till August, ’68; 
taught Latin and Greek in Wesleyan 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ’68-72; studied at Tiibingen, 
Germany, '73-'74; taught Latin, Greek and Ger- 
man at Jennings Seminary, Aurora, lll., till 
June, 73; came to Auburndale, August, 1874, as 
principal of Lasell. In June, 1869, was married 
to Kate E. Ransom, of Williamsport, Pa., and 
pas two children. Principal Bragdon is a 
genius in achievement in the realm of educa- 
tion. Lasell Seminary under his administration 
has become one of the most distinguished 
schools for young women in the land. Mr. 
on believes that the chief business for 
woman is home-making, and to fit her for the 
usefulness and independence in the home 
is i highest and constantly-en ing ideal. 
The nearness of the Seminary to Boston brings 
to the students unusual advan and priv- 
. Enthusiastic patrons of this school may 
befound in every State in the Union. 








Early History and Reminis- 
cence. 


NEWMARKET. 


In our Educational Number it would be un- 
pardonable to fail to make some mention of the 
services performed by the noble band who led 
the educational column, at Newmarket, N. H. 
As the sappers and miners they removed ob- 
structions and opened the way for the advance 
of the educational army. It was a sort of re- 
connaissance for the purpose of finding the 
quality of the enemy and testing the initial 
methods and appliances of the new educational 
force. The men engaged in the en rise were 
of noble stuff, The preachers led the way — 
Brodhead, Aa yi Dustin, Virgin, Soule, 
Hedding, Joseph A. Merrill and Timothy Mer- 
ritti; and a noble band of laymen followed — 
Gol, Binney, John Clark, John Mudge, and 
others. Education was a new departure in 
Methodism. Like Abraham the leaders went 
out by faith, not knowing exactly the route 
they were to take nor the country into which 
they were to come, It was perhaps well that 
they knew no more about their work; knowl- 
edge might have been too serious for them to 
face. in the ways of Providence are chasms 
over which pil ms are seldom taken without 
being blindfolded; clear vision would cause the 
head to swim and the nerves to become un- 


steady. 
Moses White. 


Moses White, a true man, with the simplicity 
ot a child and the wisdom of a sage, an accom- 
plished educator and the organizer of the edu- 
cational work at Newmarket, was born in 
Springfield, Vt., and died there after a life of 
faithtul service. He was introduced to New- 
market by his brother, Rev. Joseph B. White, a 
pomehes in New Haiapshire and a trustee of t 

i ; the brothers were graduates of the 
University of Vermont. Moses was a layman, 
an accurate scholar and a good school manager. 
He came first and remained longest at New- 
market. He was the head and mt at first; 
and, after Ruter left, he came in to the 
and endeavored to save the institution from 
wreck. The best evidence of his excellence is 
found in the esteem in which his memory is 
held by his En. Dr. John W. Merrill, who 
studied under him, speaks of him in the most 

us terms, and expresses the that the 

ist Church may never f the invalu- 

able services of this modest scholar and accom- 
= teacher. At the close of his term at 
rket, Moses White returned to his na- 

tive town, where he married and reared a family 
of four children, two of whom were invalids. 
He himself was blind for four years. Though 
restricted by indigence, he was honored by his 
fellow citizens and often chosen to office. He 
was juror, justice of the peace, and often chosen 
a member of the legislature. He wrote an open 


and beautiful hand and commanded an nt 
English style. A man and true, he lived 
humbly and usefully, and died in the of 


God and with the assured hope of a 


urrection. 
Martin Ruter, D. D. 


Dr. Ruter,one of the great men of earlier 
Methodism, was born in Sutton, Mass., April 3, 
1785, and died in Texas, whither he gone as 
& missionary, May 16, 1838. He entered the 
itinerancy in his teens and became at once dis- 
tinguished as an eloquent and pre her. 
He was the youthful marvel of the itinerancy. 
Crowds attended his services,and he ascended 
in due time to our best city pulpits. Meant: 
though self-educated, he was a diligent studen 
Geosh, Latin, Uuakoow, Aprinn, read ¢ Wide samme 

reek, n, Hebrew, Syr a wide range 
of history both civil and ecclesiastical, and 
studied philosophy and en It was a 
shrewd hit to engage him as principal at New- 
market. His great reputation as a scholer and 
fi Pulpit orator had gone before him; and, as a 
result, he took the institution by storm. He 
had the largest plans, and found a trustee board 
and a public ready to follow him in his wildest 
schemes. He drew students from afar and lift- 
ed the Seminary at_once into the notice of the 
Methodist public, He rendered great services 
totheacademy. At the same time Ruter was 
not distinguished as an educator; for, ohheng® 
&n extensive scholar, he lacked the tact bh 
students which can come only from int’ 

With schools, and the minute acc wh 

usually is acquired only in the d ot the 
Class-room. Ruter had never lived in the stu- 
dent world; his forum had been that of the 
people. Hence the service he performed was 
not in teaching, but in drawing the attention 
of the church to advanced education. He per- 
formed the work of an able advert t 


ter res- 


the g preac! 

Tevivalist, he maintained in the school a 

wee. Fearn ngs The wy 4 of revival ex- 

rough the year. experience so 

Unusual in the schools of the time gave the 
academy a good reputation. 

Rev. Joseph B, White, a trustee and a member 

ot the Conference, taught for a season at New- 

market. T' h i 


Se ee 


New England. T 
| spar ife werethus brought in a ms 
With the accurate scholarship of the 


WILBRAHAM. 


Ww Academy at Wilbraham is honored 
successful literary institution. It 


eur 
ped many din teachers and pile. 
In the list pringfpais we have Wilbur ! “ 
W. M’K. a Foster, David Patten, 
Charles Adams, Miner Ragman, 
Edward ene, cartes M. , and William 
Rice Newhall, the present incumbent. Of two 
or three of these men we may here make note: — 
David Patten, D. D. 


Rev. David Patten, D. D., had a most success- 
principal at Wilbraham. 


fter 
atudied at Wilbraham, where he was converted, 
and later through the courses in Wes- 
leyan University. In urbane and gracious man- 
ners he rivaled Fisk himself, and was at home 
in the best society. He was always a gentle- 
man, and few were bold enough to be ungentle- 
manly in his presence. Under his administra- 
tion school flourished, reaching a point of 
peoeine’ and an advance in num beyond 
known under the first neipal, who 
was ized as the ideal educator. Asa 
manager he was at his best. He knew men and 
the best educational methods; he knew what an 
educational institution ought to be. While a 
yon a a teacher, he could never press a stu- 
to do his utmost. On leaving Wilbraham 
in 1841 he entered the pastorate in Providence, 
and was later elected to the chair of theology at 
Concord where he did faithful work. Though 
not an original thinker or powerful reasoner, he 
was learned in his department, and able to lead 
his pupils to the wells of truth. He followed 
the l of Theology to Boston, and had some 
part in the institution as long as he was able to 
work at all. Dr. Patten was a specimen of the 
rounded and complete man; a beautiful har- 
was observable in all his powers and ac- 


mon 
quisitions. 
Charles Adams, D. D. 


Rey. Charles Adams, D. D., the successor of 
Dr. Patten, had along and honorable record as 
an educator in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A New Hampshire boy, he studied at Newmar- 
ket and Wilbraham, and graduated at Bowdoin 
in 1833. He was the first principal at Newbury, 
Vt., serving from the opeaing of the institution 
in 1834 to 1889. Beg oning with 1841, he was 
principal at Wilbraham, two years 
professor in tne Biblical Institute, and ten years 
president of the Illinois Female College. He 
spent a few years inthe ministry in Lynn, Bos- 
ton, Cambr and Lowell, but his record was 
made asan educator. Before the feebleness of 
age came, he retired from active service and be- 
came a clerk in the dead: letter office in Wash- 
ington. As a teacher he always had a good 
mastery of his subject and pushed forward the 
work in his oc . He was a great drill-mas- 
ter, never letting the student off until he was 
able to go through the lesson without tripping. 
He ruled with ae, though not always 
with the admirable tact played by his prede- 
cessor. The student always knew he was held 
by a firm hand and that he was under the ve ot 
an active and energetic master. The severity of 
Dr. Adams was never unsympathetic; he had a 
warm heart, and the of the student 
constant! in view. He was anoble man and 
did a g work in the educational field. 


Robert Allyn, D. D. 


Rev. Robert Allyn, D. D., who succeeded Dr. 
Adams as principal at Wilbrabam, had a briet 
and useful reign. He was born at Ledyard 
Conn., Jan. 26, 1817, prepared at Wilbraham, and 

uated at Wesleyan University in 1841, be- 
comming immediately a teacher at the Academy. 
In he was elected principal, serving for 
three years. At the close of his term he was 
chosen principal at East Greenwich where he had 
a successful of six years. In 1854 he was 
elected commissioner of public schools in Rhode 
Island, and in 1857 accepted the chair of ancient 
languages in Ohio University at Athens. He 
was for a time at the of the Wesleyan Col- 
Cincinnati, and of McKendree College. 
was afterwards elected president of the 
Southern Illinois Normal ss at Carbondale. 
He was a member of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature, a delegate to the General Conference, 
and a visitor to West Point Military Academy. 
Dr. Allyn was an admirable man, of the most 
ay peer impulses, and a valuable educator, He 
studied the best methods, and was always 
efficient and helpful in his classes. 


Miner Raymond, D. D. 


Rev. Miner Raymond. D. D., who was born at 
Rensselaerville, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1811, has madea 
noble record as an educator in two of our liter- 
‘ary institutions. Entering Wesleyan Academy 
at an early period of its history as a student, he 
ascended in due time the platform of the teach- 
er, and in 1848 became principal, holding the 

ition for sixteen years. n leaving the 
cademy he acce he chair of systematic 
theology in t Biblical Institute, where he 
has remained more than thirty —— at his post. 
In ror in the West he has madea 
» whose full importance can be real- 

only when his pupils shall have done their 
work in the churches of our Methodism in the 
Northwest. The inspiration of his presence and 
ot his powerful utterances in the class-room 
and the pulpit has accompanied them into their 








fields of labor. At Evanston, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


of As our first great li institution, Wes- 
uality of must hold its | we ghemve ge | leyan University remains, to its older graduates 
the youne ministry ofthe church. But as | a sacred "To later students the Univer- 


place. 
have been in the West, we ew | sity can never be what it was to the earlier, who 
comparable tencber and lander at Wilbraham, | with sceneries Gmectiog tee reget, bat 
where he did a work that can never be - | first were In the board of instructio ry’ 
ten ors There are many who re- membered as and saints ee OP 
member | as a teac ber, ai once clear, thor- oe ‘ 
ough an . own m en- mond 
ergy into his teaching; the pupil felt the man President Rey . 
more t the text-book or even the subject; he |. Rev. Bradt 
was an incarnation of the science he taught. In ¥. ord P. Raymond, D. D., was born 
is hands no subject was ; there was always in Stamford, Conn., April 22,1846. He u- 
life as well as light in his teaching. remem- ated at Lawrence University in the class of 1870, 
ber him not oat as a teacher, but asa builder. | *°4 Sfters course in theology at Boston Uni- 
He made Wilbraham anew. The old ng- versity School of Theology, served six years as 
house went up in 3t ficent pro- | — . . —s iteeinlitaliteactiate 
portions of h Hall re t. There rose 
Fisk som 1, and the principal’s 
» 3 D ter aspect was al- 
most com: " t man at Wilbraham 


°° 
wrought like this man. What he built remains 
as an enduring monument to his capacity, cour- 
age and faith. He must be recko: among the 
very greatest of our New England educators. 


Edward Cooke, D. D. 


Rev. Edward Cooke, D. D., who succeeded Dr. 
Raymond, and performed a vast amount of work 
in no less than four literary institutions, was 
born in Bethlehem, N. H., Jan. 9, 1812. He 
graduated at Wesleyan University, was elected 
a of Pennington Female Seminary, and 
n president of Lawrence Seventy. 
whence he passed to Wilbraham In 1864, and 
Ciaflin University in 1875. Though most of his 

ears of service were out of New England, 

may well be oned as one of our New 
England educators for his valuable services at 
Wilbraham. Though he followed an able and 
popes man, he kept the attendance well up 
oward the high-w mark attained ander Dr. 
ieee 3 rythine ‘4 was a = ener aed) 
© kept eve ng in motion; and everythin 
about the institution was in first-rate ender. 
He was carefdl of details, and, besides the super- 
vision, gave not a little attention to teaching. 


Rev. Nathaniel Fellows 


came, as principal, to Wilbraham just as the in- 
stitution was entering the financial storm of 
1873. The question from the first was not how 
to advance, but how, with diminished resources 
and a $20,000 debt, not to be crushed to atoms. 
He proved to be a sagacious and careful man- 
ager, and delivered the institution intact to his 
——, His — aN . ao ~~ been — 
tes and appro at an earlier date, and now | pastor in the New England Southern Confer- 
the trustees of the institution were gratified to | ence, After a year of study abroad, and during 
behold his y tor y and good man- | the third xeat of a pastorate in Nashua, N. H., 
agement. he was called to the presidency of his alma ma- 
ter. Here he remained six years. He was elect- 
ed to the ao geny | of Wesleyan in December, 
1888, and took up the work in September, 1889, 
at the opening of the coll year. His admin- 
istration of this University has been marked 
with conspicuous ability and distinguished suc- 
noms, Ln me b 9 ape A friends of 
cipal, who was permitted to see the school re- | the institution, and has secured large additions 
stored to a prosperous condition. The debt was — ender the : 0 bev vangmne By rah + a 
pee a oy yom loved by the students. He is @ profound and 
who, as a man, a writer and an educator, ooou- impressive preacher, able and eloquent upon the 
ples a foremost place. Dr. Steele was born in Smo =v and forcible writer, a 
trafford, Vt. His father was Rev. Joel Steele, | Well-poised and all-rounded president. 
tor about forty years a member of the New Eng- 





President Raymond. 








George M. Steele, D. D., 


found the ship unbroken, but between seas and 
with few passengers on board. The problem 
was how again to mount the waves and to secure 
yr ee rs. The problem, though extremely 

ifficult, was at length solved by the new prin- 


The first president of Wesleyan was that dis- 
land Oonference. He for college at 
Newbury Seminary, and uated at Wesleyan tinguished leader in education and incomparable 
University in 1850, In 


he was man, 


ident of wrence University, Appleton, Wis, 
where he remained fourteen years. Dr. Steele 
has been three times a member of the General 
Conference, has traveled in Europe, written for 
the press, and is the author of several text- 
books. He is at present a professor at Lasell. 


Wilbur Fisk, D. D. 


He was born in Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 31, 1792, 
and died at Middletown, Conn., Feb. 22, . 
At the age of twenty he entered the University 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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The first virtue of a table is ite ability to lend iteelf 
to adozen uses. No table can claim this advantage 
which is not so framed that one can draw in their 
chair and sit before it with as much ease as before a 
dining table. 

In the pattern here shown this is accomplished by 
reversing the curves of the oval top and base. The 
overhanging top is complemented by a sharply con- 
cave framing of the lower shelf. This shelf, under 
the pretext of some very beautiful carved woodwork, 

; is made to provide a deep drawer of the full size of 
the base. Such a drawer makes a valuable receptacle for photographs, prints, pictures, 
ete. Asa reading or study table for the living-room it has no equal. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON. 
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The Family. 


HOME GOING. 
Ella ©, G. Page. 


Where will He bring me home? I cannot tell 
Amid what mountain slopes or vales declin- 
ing 
The angels rove o’er beds of asphodel, 
Whers God’s own facelight is forever shin- ‘ 
ing. 
I only know that somewhere waite for me 
A blessed home where “ many mansions ” be. 


How will He bring me home? I do not know. 
It may be by the thorny road of pain; 

It may be by a path prolonged and slow, 
Over rough deserts or by sandy plain. 

But this I know — however it may be, 

I cannot miss my goal — “‘ He leadeth me.”’ 


When will He bring me home? That, too, is 
hid. 
Perchance there yet is labor I can do. 
It may be that my path shall lie amid 
These earthly scenes a few brief years or 
two; 
It may be He will say, ‘‘ Thy work is done,”’ 
Before the setting of tomorrow’s sun. 


But will He bring me home? Yes, that He 
will! 
The promise faileth not He giveth me; 
And, like sweet music, all my life doth fill 
His promise, ‘‘ Where I am, ye too may be.” 
I care not where nor how my life is passed, 
It I but see my Father’s face at last. 


So evermore above my pathway set 
Like rainbow, this assurance arches o’er, 
A talisman amid life’s ills and fret, 
Anticipations of that heavenly shore. 
Content I linger where the shadows fall, 
The home that waits me will atone for ail. 


Methuen, Mase. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
** Lo! it is I, be not afraid ! 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who — himeelf with his alms feeds three, — 
Himeelf, his hungering neighbor, and Me,” 
— James Russell Lowell, 


e*-s 
The pure in heart see God in everything, 
and see Him everywhere; and they are su- 
premely blessed. — J. G. Holland 
a ° + 
When night — needful night — gathers 
over the garden of our goals, when the 
leaves close up, and the flowers no longer 
hold any sunlight within their folded pet- 
als, there never be wan even in 
the thickest darkness, of venly 
dew — dew which falls only when the sun 
has gone. — Anon. 
e*e 
Because the world is very stern ; 
Because the work is very long; 
Because the foes are very strong; 
Whatever side I turn: 


Because my co ebbs away; 
Because A spicit’s eyes are dim; 
Because with failures to the brim 

My cup fills day by day: 


Because forbidden w invite; 
Because the smile of sin is sweet; 
Because so readily run my feet 

Toward paths that close in night: 


Because God’s face I sone te see; 
Because God’s image s <4 me yet: 
Oh! by Thy passion, Christ, forget 
Me not, who fiy to Thee! 
— Littell’s Living Age. 


e*-s 


Slowly, through all the universe, that 
temple of God being built. Wherever, 
in any world, a soul, by free-willed o - 
ence, catches the fire of God’s likeness, it 
is set into the growing walls, a living stone. 

. » » « In what strange quarries stone- 

for that celestial wall are 

= hewn! Ont of the hillsides of humil- 
i ride; deep in the darkness of crushed 
despa; in the ening ant dusty atmos- 
here of little cares; in hard, cruel con- 
man has with man; wherever 


temple, Oh, if the stone can only have 
some vision of the temple of which it is to 
bea forever, what ence must fill it 
as it the blows 

salt be i into what shape the Master 
se Ww 

wile 1 PAliispe Brooks 





before ow Oe oe 
erwise; poor, and with no t of 


anything else; wor for the most unself- 
pong ep been alba noate os uly hating 
as any success went — in va 
rejected by His denied or deserted 
by His very discip crowned not with 
laurels but with thorns,crucified by the very 


Is 

le He tried to save; and yet the word 

comes, even out of the shadow of the 
is — ‘tI have overcome the world.”’ 

This is the true and real overcoming. This 

is the gospel for ever, for the unsuccessfal, 

for those who suffer and for those who fail. 


How shall we deal with the sepulchre in 
our garden? We cannot remove it. Stray 
as we will through the shady bowers and 
trees, we come back to it. As we look upon 
the sweetest flowers and pluck the rarest 
fruit, we catch glim of its ghostly as- 
een We turn obstinately from it, and it 

mes more vividly present to our im- 
agination. We may chafe at its presence, 
we may seek in every way to divert our 
attention from it, but without success. It 
is necessary to accept it as an element of 
our lives and to make the best of it. Some 
of you remember the old graveyards, over- 

wn with weeds; the moss-covered slate 

, half prostrate and rudely sculptured 
with death’s head and cross-bones, their 
whole aspect emblematic of gloom and dis- 
mal neglect. You remember the tomb, with 
its loosening mortar and its tumbling stones 
and creaking iron door and berg reath, 
With these you have contrasted the ceme- 
teries of later days. You have walked, per- 
haps, through Mt. Auburn or Forest Hills 
or Greenwood, have admired the graceful 
monuments with their hopeful i ptions. 
the well-trimmed sward and the beds o 
et | oem ae Thus in the old grave- 
yards n the modern cemetery are pre- 
sented to us two classes of lives — one class 
which sees only the sepulchre in the garden 
and the other which makes a garden aroun 
the sepulchre. One class refuses to be com- 
fo - Those belonging to it fasten their 
thoughts on their mal ills without 
thinking of or endeavoring to use the miti- 
= or favorable circumstances of their 
ot. 6 ills that trouble them, when com- 
pared with those that others suffer, may be 
trifling; they may be those that a little 
effort or sacrifice of pride or concession 
would overcome; but they persist in being 
wretched. Again, there are those whose 
hopeful, cheerful, courageous spirit no dis- 
as can cast down. ning in sickness, 
tortured witl pain, looking forward to 
death, they can say, ‘‘ In whatsoever state 
I am, I have learned to be therewith con- 
tent.” Around the prent conditions to 
which they are subject they have assembled 
lad, wlthoub saking. ib -. indoed, theongt 

ou a ou 
humility not g it — have won the 
friendliest sympathy and affection. With 
them the sepulchre is not concealed, but it 
is wreathed with garlands of flowers, and 
its open door discloses not gloom and drear- 
iness, but seems a gateway to a light more 
radiant than that of this world — a gateway 
to that city of God which has no need of 
the suf, neither of the moon to shine in it; 
for the glory of God lightens it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. — Rev. C, 8, Locke. 








Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
VIII. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Miss E. Adelaide Child. 
Teacher in Dwight School, Boston. 


WONDER how many of us realize what 
effect the decision of today may have 
upon our whole life. We weigh the pros 
and cons of a matter, try to reach the best 
conclusion, and act thereon. Then — time 
alone can prove us right or wrong. 


“ One life, wherewith to fail or to succeed, 

Is man’s. One only. I, at my life’s end, 

Cannot go back to the beginning, — mend 

What it hath made me, — unlove what I loved, 

Love what I loathed, — condemn what I ap- 

proved, ie 

New self myself, to suit occasion new.” 

Truly, there is no beginning afresh; we 
cannot free today from the results of the 
preceding yesterdays. The “I will” of 
today is born of the experience of our yes- 
terdays, and will live in its consequences 
through all the succeeding tomorrows. 

Nowadays, when occupation of some sort 
isthe rule rather than the exception for 
women, when many feel the need of that 
remuneration which efficient. work brings, 
the question confronts the young woman 
nearing the close of her student years: 
“What shall[do? What am I best fitted 
for?” 

In considering the latter query, we should 
look at it on the basis of inclination as well 
as ability. There should be between the 
woman and her work a harmonious rela- 
tion, like two notes of music, which please 
our ear when given together, which add 
each to the beauty of the other, and form a 
melodious whole. 

Occasionally an inclination in some one 
direction seems to develop with a person, 
and it is hard to place the exact moment of 





final decision. In most cases this natural 
tendency is to be trusted. A healthy nature, 
mentally as well as physically, will seek 
that exercise of its faculties which best 
suits its needs and powers. In choosing a 
vocation, therefore, consider your natural 
bent as much as possible. This shows itself 
even in childhood. Children love to do 
what they can do well; and, vice versa, they 
do well what they enjoy. And this holds 
true through life. If playing school is a 
pastime to the little one, if helping the lit- 
tle sister with her lessons is a pleasure in 
girlhood, then would it seem that teaching 
for that young woman would be a suitable 
sphere. 

If one has a real love for imparting know]l- 
edge, with a mind that sees details clearly 
and can express them simply, then is there 
one sure element of good work in that wide 
field of benevolence, teaching. If any 
work needs a benevolent, sympathetic 
spirit, itis that of instructing the young 
and tender minds of children. Unless you 
have a tenderness for these little ones, a 
toleration of all those trying qualities which 
may have been inherited or may have been 
planted by the circumstances and surround- 
ings of their lives, your patience will soon 
give out. Teaching is nota holiday pas- 
time. It has in it many discouraging ele- 
mente, and it is best to realize these before 
one makes the selection. 

The public school teacher is like a farmer 
who has neither the time nor the implements 
to prepare all his ground in the springtime. 
Should he spend the time and strength to 
make ready that poorest section of his land, 
seed -time would be past, and all that rich- 
est portion, too, would be wasted. One 
must plough and harrow and fertilize all 
that one can, sow the seed widely, andbe 
thankful if a few take root and grow in 
that poor and rocky section. 

The moral seed-sowing gives us most 
pain. Mental seeds are so varied; and if 
one kind does not take root in that little 
brain we are so interested in, another may 
be better adapted to the soil and develop 
wonderfully. But when the little bits of 
morality we try to plant here and there, 
that all mean one thing — right living — 
are choked by weeds, then are we down- 
hearted indeed. But be not discouraged! 
Keep up a brave heart and patient spirit! 
Remember, the good that is sown in this 
world spreads little by little until it covers 
a wide area, though the original sower may 
never know it. This fact is often a great 
consolation to the weary teacher, who feels 
some days as though she has accomplished 
nothing toward those great things she 
wishes to do. 

‘“* Whoever shoots at the midday sun, 
though he is sure he shall never hit the 
mark, yet as sure he is that he shall shoot 
higher than he who aims but at a bush.” 
When we set bigh standards, we can never 
be satisfied with our progress, and we may 
never reach them; but that time-worn 
phrase, ‘“‘One by one, and little by little,” 
must be our motto. Whatever choice of 
work we make, if we do our best from day 
to day, we have done all we can. 

Broad sympathies, lenient judgments, 
firmness without obstinacy, and a wide 
study of human nature — these combine to 
make a good and great teacher. Having 
these, there can be no happier choice for a 
young woman than to spend her energies 
in training mentally and morally that mixt- 
ure of youth which is to be found in a pub- 
lic school. She will find therein many les- 
sons for herself — lessons of patience, of 
judgment, and of tact. How much power 
that last little word represents in the peda- 
gogic world! Tact to influence that stub- 
born boy, to persuade without coaxing, to 
conquer him by teaching him to conquer 
himself; tact to bring that truant back to a 
regular attendance once more — an attend- 
ance that shall be voluntary, not forced. 
For tact never coerces; it rather so works 
on the motive that the action finally ap- 
pears as a voluntary one. So tact becomes 
the great element in school discipline, since 
the aim of that discipline is the scholar’s 
self-mastery and voluntary allegiance. And 
this discipline once gained, the mental class- 
work will move much more smoothly, and 
teaching will be a delight and a joy. 

Like mothers, we may sometimes weary; 
bat still we love these little ones, we are in- 
terested in their growth, and we feel we are 
growing daily ourselves as we school our- 
selves to the patient cultivation of their 
youthful brains and hearts. We would say 
to any who choose this noble calling, re- 
member Webster’s words: “If we work 
upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; if we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds — if we imbue 
them with principle, with the just fear of 





God and of our fellow-men — we engrays 
upon these tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity,” 


Boston, Mass, 








Yes, Lord! Yet some must serve! 
Not all with tranquil heart, 
Even at Thy dear feet, 
Wrapped in devotion sweet, 
May sit apart! 


Yes, Lord! Yet some must bear 
The burden of the day, 

Its labor and its heat 

While others at Thy feet 
May muse and pray! 


Yes, Lord! Yet some must do 
Lite’s daily task-work; some 

Who fain would sing must toil 

Amid earth’s dust and moil, 
While lips are dumb! 


Yes, Lord! Yet man must earn 
And woman bake the bread; 
, And some must watch and wake 
Early for others’ sake, 
Who pray instead! 
Yes, Lord! Yet even Thou 
Hast need of earthly care; 
I bring the bread and wine 
To Thee a Guest divine — 
Be this my prayer! 


— Julia C. R. Dorr. 








THE NEW BABY. 


Miss Anna Breed, 


“TT was a lovely June day when the baby was 

born, and about an hour after his birth we 
were invited to see him. His mother was rest- 
ing quietly after her long hours of suffering, 
and her serious, pale face showed plainly traces 
of the great pain she had been enduring. 

Nestled on the couch near her was the new 
baby, the first-born of the family, a fine little 
boy with soft brown bair, blue eyes, and a face 
which gave promise of much intelligence. It 
seems to us there is no sight so impressive as a 
mother and her newly-born babe. She has just 
given birth toa little immortal being, and the 
baby has just commenced the toilsome journey 
of life. 

Ot course we sat and gazed long and lovingly 
at the little child who was asleep, and wondered 
what thoughts his brain would originate when 
he grew to manhood, what words his mouth 
would speak, what scenes his eyes would look 
upon, where his feet would travel, what his 
hands would find to do, and what his ears 
would hear. But the baby did not know any 
one was bending with great tenderness over 
him, and lay in perfect helplessness and uncon- 
sciousness. It did not seem possible that this 
little helpless bit of humanity could ever be a 
strong man bearing the burdens and fighting 
the battles of life. 

But we are only allowed a very short time to 
see baby and his mother; and as we leave, these 
thoughts come into our mind: At the present 
day much is spoken and written in praise of 
women who achieve distinction as speakers, 
philanthropists, scholars, or who successfully 
enter fields of labor such as the ministry, the 
law, journalism, or various employments hither- 
to not engaged in by women; but we should 
never forget to reverence and render homage, 
first of all, to the woman who is a mother, who 
gives birth to the children who are to do the 
work of the world in future years. 

And when a baby comes into our family cir- 
cle, from the day it is born it should be sur- 
rounded with every holy and ennobling in- 
fluence, so that all ite undeveloped favalties 
may be drawn out and cultivated, and its body, 
mind, heart and spiritual nature be carefully 
trained to glorify its Creator and serve its fel- 
low-men. 


Lynn, Mass. 








Bits of Fun, 


— Stout lady: “ Sir, I that you will desist 
from following me, or I s call @ constable.” 
Per ng Stranger: “ Pray don’t do so. It’s the 
only bit of shade in the whole k. Il’d do as 
much for you, but my shadow isn’t worth men- 
tioning.”’- 


—— Harper’s Bazar relates that a teacher in & 
city school received the following note from the 
mother of a boy who had been absent for a day 
or two: “ Dere Mam: plese eggacuse Willy. He 
didn’t hav but one pare of pants an I kep him 
home to wash and mend them, and Mrs. 
O’toole’s goat come and et them up off the line 
and that awt to be eggscuse enuff, goodness 
nose. Yours with respeck — Mrs. B.’’ 


—— Brown: “ But way do you stop so often? 

Can’t you keep up with me?” ewriter 

(who is rather shaky in her eee “Oh, 

yes; but your = is so eloquent that I fre- 

eA _ myself spellbound.” — Boston 
nacript. 


—— “* What lessons should we learn, Wendell,” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher, ‘from this 
story of demoniacal possession?’’ ‘One of the 
lessons we should learn from it,” replied the 
little Boston boy, “is that the word demoniacal 
is accented on the antepenultimate.”’ 


—— A pious old citizen of Carrollton went to 
phacomn Species Ny 60 see his daughter off. 
Securing her a seat, he passed out of the car 
went around to the car window to say a parting 
word. While he was passing out the daughter 
left the seat to speak to a fiend, and at the 
same time a old maid took the seat and 
moves ante pinion, peomere the ay 

change urriedly pu head up 
(et ciedow ond cela: “One more sweet 
’ In another instant the point of a cotton 
umbrella was thrust from the window, followed 
by the wrathful ep “Scat, you gray- 
headed wretch!” scatted.— Newman Her- 
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AUGUST. 


hills aad the valleys are fast asleep 
the warmth of the summer noon; 
Phe yellow lilies stand straight and tall 
sentinels under the stone wall; 
tterflies, amber and white and brown, 
irl and flatter and settle down; 
like wie ey the meneen sky, 
Silently over pathway fly; 
bees, tired of the chase they’ve led, 
in the clover blossoms red, 
croon; 


And poe! 
ies, scar i as sunset seas, 

Nod and bend in the idle breeze; 
Grasses, fringing the fields of wheat, 
Shimmer white in the waves of heat, 
‘And maples under the light wind’s play 
Glimmer with mingled green ee: 
The quiet world, in the silence mild 
Thrills like the soul of a dreaming child. 


But when the day’s brief reign is past, 
And shadows rise to rule at last, 

And all the flowers are dying; 
When down the misty mountain-sides 
The murky twilight lurks and glides, 

And all the lights are fiying; 
When gently through the silent dusk 

The pink rose leaves are falling, 
And from the ewe By wpe pee 

The Ls ag wtety are calling; 
When fire-flies flash their torches be ay 

capone eee boughs low bend - 
Ab me! I 

The summer’s ending. 

y comes 

A vague but sad regret. 

Ah! fair sweet summer day, too soon 

We shall forget! 

Too soon forget the mystic charm 

You weave above you — 

Too soon forget your smiling face, 

Though now we love you. 


Ob! a lie the waiting fields, 
ith sunshine o’er them glancing, 
And bright the winding river gleams, 
And all the rippling rilis and streams 
With mirth are dancing; 
The lakes are seas of burning glass, 
The brooks are crystal clear; 
Like cheery prophets in the grass 
The crickets’ chirp we hear; 
But through the beauty and the glee 
There rings a note of sorrow: 
Today is sweet, but, ah! too fleet — 
Too soon will come the morrow. 


—ANGELINA W. WRayY, in Harper's Bazar. 








WHAT ELEANOR DID WITH HER 
TIME. 


In Two Chapters. 
Il. 
Annie L. Hannah. 


LEANOR had wondered as she saw 
Miss Hetty tuck a clean white apron 

over the top of the basket, but she was 
grateful enough for it when she reached 
her destination with her little guide, for she 
understood immediately that she should 
have use for it. The poor woman had gone 
to her room and was lying on the bed which 
she had managed to make up; but the 
other rooms were in disorder, and the baby, 
in the arms of the little blind boy, was 
crying loud with hunger. Eleanor’s first 
move was to give Nancy bread and milk 
from the basket, for she saw at a glance 
that “the cupboard was bare;” and the 
little boy gave a sigh of relief as his sister 
lifted the child from his weary arms, and 
accepted eagerly the offer of breakfast for 
himself. Then Eleanor set some tea to 
steep, and went about heating cloths and 
filling bottles with hot water to lay beside 
the tortured head. When they were ready 
she carried them into the bed-room, and 
the woman drank the hot tea eagerly, after 
which Eleanor arranged the bottles and 
applied the cloths, then drew down the 
dark green muslin curtain before the 
window, and going back to the bed stood 
for some time passing her soft fingers gently 
back and forth across the throbbing brow, 
and presently had the satisfaction of seeing 
the lines of pain smooth themselves away 
under the influence of the heat and mes- 
meric touch; and when the regular breath- 
ing told her that sleep had really come, she 
crept quietly away, and, with Nancy’s help 
—for the baby was quite willing to allow 
his brother to amuse him now that his 
hunger was satisfied — she soon made the 
rooms tidy. Later, on peeping into the 
bed-room, she found that Mrs. Ross was 
awake; so she prepared a delicious little 
luncheon and took it to her temptingly 
arranged upon a little tray. The poor 
Wwoman’s eyes filled with tears as she 
attempted to thank her, saying that she 
Was quite able to get up now. But Eleanor 
insisted that she should lie still, and brought 
freshly-heated water for the bottles and 
applied more hot cloths, and then, as she 
Closed her eyes with a deep sigh of relief 
which told how grateful was the continued 
rest, she left her again to fall almost in- 
stantly into another sleep, for she had lain 
awake for two nights before she could bring 
herself to ask for help. 
After she and the children had bad their 
dinner, the dishes had been cleared away, 
and the baby hushed to sleep, Eleanor took 
the other two out under the trees and told 


find in them such eager little listeners ; the 

blind boy especially seeming fairly to thirst 

for information on all subjects, and more 

than once, she told Miss Hetty afterward, 

she was obliged to vonfess ignorance. He 

asked her question after question on every 

imaginable subject, and kept her so busy 

and interested herself that the afternoon 

passed before she knew it, and it was with 

real surprise that, on looking up as a car- 

riage stopped before the gate, she saw that 

it was Miss Hetty in the high, old-fashioned 

buggy. 

“ Why, Miss Hetty!’ she exclaimed. ‘I 

thought that you were going to be busy all 

day ! »” 

“*T call from five o’clock in the morning 

to five o’clock at night pretty nigh all day,” 

said Miss Hetty, as she fastened the horse 

and came up the path. ‘“ It’s most six now, 

so get your hat, child, while I go in and see 

Mis’ Ross a minute. Mis’ Simlin says she’ll 

come and stop with her tonight — I asked 

her as I came along —and by tomorrow 

she’ll be all right; her spells never last 
longer than that. But I want to get you 

home just as fast as I can, for you must be 
clean beat out.’’ 

She was tired, thoroughly tired — Eleanor 
acknowledged it as she leaned back in the 
carriage some ten minutes later as they 
drove homeward through the sweet even- 

ing air; and yet she felt that she would 
like to lift up her voice and sing, her heart 
was so light and glad ; and she seemed to 
hear again the little blind child’s voice as he 
begged her to come again, ending with, 
“Will you kiss me, lady?” 

“Do you know what you have done today, 
child?” asked Miss Hetty, breaking a long 
silence as she turned suddenly to her; and 
as Eleanor replied with a smile that she had 
washed some dishes, heated water, and told 
fairy and other stories, she said, with a 
shake of her head: ‘‘ You've done more’n 
that— something beside comfort for an 
aching head went out of the tips of them 
littie fingers of yours. There’s a promise 
from the dear Lord Himself for such visiting 
of the sick as you’ve been doing today. 
Why, child, how you look! There! I can’t 
no ways help it if we are in the high road; ”’ 
and she leaned over and kissed the sweet 
-face beside her, which was glowing with an 
expression that neither Mise Hetty nor any 
one else had ever seen in it before. 

Eleanor sat for a long time beside her 
open window looking out into the lovely 
moonlit meadow that night, and when she 
finally laid her head upon the pillow the 
new, glad look which had so impressed 
Miss Hetty was still on her face. 

“ Miss Hetty,” said the girl, coming up to 
ner and putting her arms about her neck 
the next morning, “I didn’t mean to spy 
yesterday, but I could not help finding out 
a great many things, for the children would 
chatter. I know that they have not all the 
clothing that they need, and that there 
might be a chance for little Davie to regain 
his sight if he could be sent to the city. 
Will you show me about making some 
dresses for Nancy and the baby out of some 
of my cambrics? I have far more than I 
need. No, indeed, of course it won’t tire 
me to sew. May we begin right after 
breakfast—as soon, I mean, as I have 
written a letter? How good of you! Are 
you sure that you can spare the time?” 

The letter was to her physician, describ- 
ing little Davie’s case, and asking advice as 
to how to proceed; and after sending it off 
to the mail, Eleanor presented herself and 
her dresses before Miss Hetty. 

They were happy days which followed. I 
doubt if, in all her happy, careless life, 
Eleanor had ever found days so full of real 
satisfaction. It is wonderful how one thing 
opens the way to others. From her interest 
in the Ross family Eleanor learned of other 
places where she might be of great help. 
One day, when she was singing about the 
house, Miss Hetty said to her wistfully : — 

“T don’t suppose, child, that you would 
feel like singing in our choir while you are 
here. We’re dreadfully put to it what to 
do about it. It doesn’t seem as if any one 
had been raised up to take charge there 
since Sarah Maria was married and moved 
away. Becky Simlin manages to carry the 
air on the organ so as to kind of pull us 
along, but it ain’t real good music. We'd 
all admire to have you, but I told the min- 
ister that I wasn’t no ways sure as to how 
you'd feel about it; and yet, since you’ve 
been so clever about the Ross children, I 
kind of felt that 1 could rouse up to speak- 
ing to you about it.” 

For a moment Eleanor stood without an- 
swering. Take charge of a choir! Sing 
out in church! And to such music, too, 


as poor little Becky produced from the 


mind — where she had heard it she could 

not tell : — 

“Take my voice and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee! ’’ 


Miss Hetty was looking at her eagerly, 
and as she watched she saw a color creep 
into Eleanor’s cheeks. “I will do it, Miss 
Hetty,’ she said, simply. “I will do my very 
best.’ 

And again that was but the beginning. 
Very soon it occurred to Eleanor that she 
could help poor Becky in her musical 
attempts — in. other words, she could give 
her lessons, if she would. But to a true 
lover of music there can hardly be anything 
more distressing than trying to teach one to 
whom the art is an unsolvable mystery. 
But she knew that, though of the poorest, 
Becky was the best that they had, and that, 
if she would, she could make her far better 
than she was. ‘‘ But that dreadful organ! ” 
thought the girl, as she gave a mental 
promise to ‘“‘ do her very best”’ with Becky 
also. And then, for the first time since 
they were uttered, some words of her 
father, spoken just before he left her, 
occurred to her mind: “Your ‘ sentence’ 
is @ very economical one, my darling. 
Your summer in this quiet little corner of 
the great world will cost me far less than 
they generally do; and so, if for any reason 
you want more than your usual allowance 
to spend, write to Mr. Hudson for any 
amount that you wish.” 

Eleanor hugged herself with delight. 
Never had she looked upon money as such 
a “perfectly delicious possession ;”’ and 
she ran up to her room (in such haste that 
Miss Hetty came out into the hall to see 
“‘ what ever had taken her’’ ) and wrote to 
the lawyer, not for money, but requesting 
him to send up the very best organ that 
could be bought for $100. And so Becky 
was taught under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and really surprised Eleanor in 
the progress which she made; and as for 
Eleanor herself — well, Becky was not the 
only one who made progress that summer. 

And when at last it was over—the 
summer which had looked so long, which 
now seemed simply to have flown away 
— Eleanor listened with flushed cheeks and 
eyes dimmed with tears, but with a very 
happy, a very grateful heart, while the 
minister, who had come to bid her good- 
bye, told her what a blessing her visit had 
been to them all. ‘“‘We cannot half tell 
you what we owe to her,’’ he said, turning 
to her father, who had come to take her 
home. “The organ, the lessons given to 
Becky, which have made our service an- 
other thing, even little Davie’s restored 
sight, are but a small part. But she will 
have her reward.” 

‘7 think that she has had it,’ said her 
father, looking at Eleanor’s sweet, down- 
cast face. 

“And so, my darling,’ he said, taking 
her in his arms as he came back from seeing 
the minister to the door, “‘ this is the mean- 
ing of the something new in my little girl’s 
face which has been puzzling me ever since 
Icame home. In watering she herself has 
been watered.” 

And then he kissed her, and Eleanor felt 
that her cup of thanksgiving was full to 
the brim. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Little Lolks. 


HOW DAISY HELPED. 


66 H! there’s lots of trouble in the 
world!’ the cook said, as the 
grocer’s boy passed out of the door. 

Daisy, resting in the wide, cool porch, 
turned her blue eyes toward the speaker. 
“Who has lots of trouble, cook?’ she 
asked. 

* Lote of people,” said the cook, shortly. 

Daisy pondered awhile, her chin resting 
on her plump little hand. Then she said, 
suddenly, “* Do you, cook?” 

J should think so! There’s that boy 
didn’t bring half the things I ordered. He 
says the children are all sick and the gro- 
cer’s worried, so he forgets things. And he 
can’t come back till he’s delivered what 
he’s got with him; and Kathie is in the 
garden gathering peas, and I can’t leave 
these cakes even to call her.” 

“ll go,” Daisy said, jumping up and ty- 
ing her white sunbonnet. “I can clear off 
that much of the trouble.” 

As she ran across the lawn, a group of 
children — summer boarders like herself — 
called to her to join them. ° But she shook 
her head gayly, and hurried down between 





asthmatic organ! But suddenly, from some- 





them stories, delighted and surprised to 


where, came a line of a hymn into Eleanor’s 


the long rows of pea-vines. 
“To go to the grocer’s, is it?” said 





Kathie, despairingly. ‘“ And how’llI ever 
get peas enough for dinner, then?” 

“Tl pick till you come back,” said Daisy, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ Make haste, Kathie.” 
The nimble little fingers pulled the 
plump, green pods swiftly; and, when 
Kathie returned, hot and breathless, the 
big basket was nearly full. Then Daisy sat 
in the porch again, and helped to shell them 
while she rested. 

“T don’t see how we'd have got along 
without you," the cook said, looking quite 
pleasant, as Daisy threw down the last 
shell. 

Daisy laughed. ‘ It’s nice — helping peo- 
ple,” she said. “I’m going to find some 
more trouble to clear off.” 

She ran down the steps, and paused, 
glancing at an open window above. A low, 
wailing cry sounded within, and a sweet, 
faint voice singing a cradle song. 

“Tl help Mrs. Verne take care of the 
baby,’’ she thought; and she ran toward the 
hall door. A playful breeze followed her; 
and, just as she crossed the threshold, a lot 
of closely written sheets of paper fluttered 
to her feet. 

“Oh, dear!’ some one said. And Daisy 
looked up to see a gray-haired man at a 
desk near the door. He looked very pale 
and tired, and one of his feet was bandaged 
and resting on a cushion. 

Daisy said nothing until she had secured 
all the fluttering sheets and placed them on 
the desk. Then she took a large shell from 
the hall table, ‘ Will this do for a paper- 
weight ?’’ she asked, timidly, 

“ Very nicely, my dear,” said the gentle- 
man. “ It was so still this morning that I 
forgot to ask for one, and I have sprained 
my ankle so badly that I can’t move with- 
out assistance. Thank you, my dear, I 
— no — a Me 

sy ran upstairs with a happy song on 
her lips. The young mo “ 
brightened when one money anne 

‘ ear, you : 
shine!” she said.’ = Raby tae boat, ill all 
ni mane 5 ont were ont fe want of sleep. 

ou 
two, wile I bathe my head ? ne aeaeied 

‘** And then we'll take him out of doors.” 
said Daisy, eagerly. “ Under the big trees 
it is lovely and cool. And I'll hold him 
vee you —- p Semmens” 

‘en minutes r Dais - 
ly under the trees while the ‘babe ‘age 
quietly in her lap. 'The tired mother in t ) 
hammock close by had forgotten her 
troubles, and was sleeping the deep, dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. 

The voices of the gay pleasure-seekers 
on the lawn grew querulous and ill-natured 
as the heat of the Sag soswenned) but Daisy 
wae VeRy happy, a8 she sang softly in the 


**O Daisy, I never can thank you enough.” 
Mrs. Verne said, when she awoke, rested 
and refreshed, ‘ How much better baby 
looks! AndI feel so much better able to 
take care of him. I have been so worried | "’ 
she added, confidentially. “Yon gee it 
costs so much for us to stay here, and I was 
afraid the money was all thrown away. 
pany, was no better, and I was growing sic - 
00. 

“There’s the dinner-bell!” said D 
“Let me take care of baby while veut 
eatin -— 

** No, dear, thank you,” the youn : 
er said, coloring a “little. v4 Ya fave 4 
dress first, and I’d rather not go now.” ; 

Daisy was an observant little 1, and 
she had noticed how Mrs. Verne in her worn 
dress shrank from observation. She did 
not press the point, but ran off to the 
7. Air 

* There’s lots of trouble in the world.” 
she said, demurely, as the cook looked up 
and smiled. 

““Who’s in trouble now?” asked the 


cook, laughing. 

‘*Mre. Verne’s baby’s sick, and she 
otis hy to go to the -room. 

ut Ijust know she could ea 
under the trees.” dannii: 

Vor answer the cook loaded a tray with 
roast lamb and green peas and raspberry 
tarts, and gave to Daisy. What a delight- 
ful “ picnic’”’ dinner they had under the 
trees! Daisy’s mamma was away for the 
day, and no one came to look for the little 

rl, So she and Mrs. Verne ate at their 

isure, and then the young mother lay 
down in the hammock, with her baby on 
her arm. Daisy waited until they both 
slept again; and then she ran back with the 
tray, and told the cook how much Mrs. 
Verne had enjoyed her dinner. 

A little boy came to the door, crying be- 
— - ! a presen had rolled under 

rcb. sy found it, and pla gam 
with | him until his whee pot oe 
Then she went to the hall door to watch 
‘phe childre 
ec m were coming in from 

lawn, tired and fretful. e = A 
who had been writing had finished his work 
and was lying on the lounge. He smiled 
when he saw ve Me bright face. 

“ You don’t look tired,” he said. “ What 
have you been doing all day ?” 

“Helping people,” said Daisy. ‘ Olear- 
ing.owey ene es ni 

e gentleman lau . “Teh thin 

that was pretty heed work "he —~y : 

“But it isn’t,” said Daisy, 
* it’s lew, Gees 80 much 
play. a ‘8 — a J 

And the 


I must carry 





ran away. — ALICE 


J. LELAND, in We Welcome. 
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‘ a 
leader which can never be ecli 
1. ion be first, education comes in as one of its | sure to find admirable instruction and drill, | °°" Y by 
Editoria grand supports and helps. The mind was toned up and a liberal ovt- | W>atever commanding talent may coms 
The educational system of Wesley was | look over the field of knowledge was af- | **er him. 
THE CRADLE. constructed from a practical rather than an | forded the student. The secret of this edu- | 1” selecting the type of education to pre. 


HE cradle is man’s first and greatest 
school-house. There his education 
begins. The mother’s smilé and caress give 
him his first evidences of human love and 
gentleness and sympathy. Her words are 
like a revelation from another sphere. Ev- 
erything about that cradle is educative; and, 
what is more, this primal education is rad- 
ical and determinative. It gives shape to 
the mind; the impressions there made are 
deep and abiding; they are not easily 
rubbed out by all the later rough usage of 
the world. In the nature of the case the 
mother is the first teacher, whose lessons 
almost inevitably abide through fair 
weather and foul. How important, then, 
that these early teachings be correct ! 
“The most important part of education,’’ 
says Plato, ‘‘ is right training in the nurs- 
ery. The soul of the child in his play should 
be trained to that sort of excellence in 
which, when he grows to manhood, he will 
have to be perfected.”” He should be ele- 
vated by an inclined plane rather than 
vertically ; the former is usually easy, 
while the latter is always difficult, some- 
times impossible. The cradle song is often 
the inspiration of the whole life. 








LIVING BACKWARDS. 


‘\TRANGE as it may seem, there is a 
sense in which living backwards is the 
truest condition of spiritual progress. 
Not in the sense of backsliding by any 
means, for that is a very different thing; 
but in the sense of getting back as much as 
we may to the far-away, sweet simplicity, 
and trustfulness, and purity of thought, 
and singleness of purpose, of childhood. 
For childhood is that first fair spiritual 
estate into which we come, as Wordsworth 
beautifully says, “ trailing clouds of glory 
from heaven which is our home.” 

The more childlike we can become, as we 
grow in years, the more Ohristlike we shall 
be. ‘ Except ye become as one of these 
little ones, ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” said the Master Himself. 
It is the babes who are the first-born of the 
angels. Who is not moved to sweeter, 
purer, holier thought in the companionship 
of an innocent child? There is something 
evangelizing in the very presence of chil- 
dren. We cannot but feel that they are 
better and purer than we; that something 
of heaven’s holiness still clings about them 
like a sweet odor. How often a child ina 
camp of rough miners or backwoodsmen 
will change the whole character of the men 
and the place, as surely and sweetly as if an 
angel had come down among them! And 
we ail know how achild in a home is like 
the very sunshine of God for purifying and 
brightening and redeeming all with whom 
it comes in contact. 

How greatly to be desired, then, is child- 
likeness! Would we might all get back to 
jt, spiritually, and dwell in it evermore! 
As we grow older, shall we not try to re- 
gain something of the guilelessness, the 
universal love, the purity, the faith of child- 
hood? Is it not worth while to try to 
“live backwards” in this sense — getting 
nearer the heart of God, coming closer to 
the fellowship of the children of light, see- 
ing with unclouded eyes, thinking with un- 
sullied minds, putting white hands to every 
task of love, and finding in all things some- 
thing good and lovable and worthy of be- 
lief ? 








OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


iby its original aim and method, Method- 
iam was an evangelistic rather than an 
educational impulse — an attempt to re- 
store the religious life rather than to repair 
the intelligence of man. The movement 
became incarnate and took form in the ex- 
of John Wesley. The “ strange 
warming” in Aldersgate Street took prece- 
dence of all educational effort. But the 
great founder soon came to realize that 
religious improvement must carry with it 
the culture of the intellect. The head and 
heart must move abreast. Unintelligent 
piety operates at a great disadvantage, and 
is almost sure to result in fanaticism or the 
blind adherence to some ambitious human 
authority, while profane intelligence leads 
the soul upon the quicksands of doubt, if 
not of utter To complete the 
man there must be the culture of mind and 
rt, the upbatlding of the on all 





ideal standpoint; he attempted to meet the 
needs of the common people rather than 
the demands of a perfect standard of intel- 
lectual training. If not absolutely the best, 
this made the best provision for the people 
committed to his care. In performing his 
work Wesley began at the foundation by 
inspiring in his followers a love of learning. 
His own example and teachitig allowed no 
one to think ignorance a desirable inher- 
itance; knowledge next to godliness was 
the main thing. While his people might 
not be able to enter Oxford or Cambridge, 
he persuaded them that a practical and val- 
uable education, in the cardinal lines of 
human knowledge, was yet quite possible 
to large numbers of them. They became 
students of the English Bible, and through 
the press he brought to them the results of 
literary and scientific investigation. The 
Ohautauqua and the Epworth League work 
is but an extension of what Wesley under- 
took, in his lifetime, among the people 
gathered into the united societies of the 
people called Methodists. 

The plan of education devised by the 
American Methodists was, to a large extent, 
copied from that of the founder. Coke, 
who devised it, was the bosom friend of 
Wesley, and understood, perhaps better than 
any other, his interior views and purposes. 
But, though Coke followed the Wesleyan 
trend, he attempted to build somewhat 
larger, being affected by the example of 
Oxford as well as by that of Wesley. Wes- 
ley was satisfied to build a school; the am- 
bition of Coke was satisfied with nothing 
less than a college, in which were to be 
given sumewhat extended courses of in- 
struction. If Cokesbury had survived, it 
would, no doubt, have furnished the type of 
education for American Methodism. It is 
perhaps best it did not survive. It had too 
much of an English flavor, treating young 
men like children and making really more 
of certain forms and regulations than of 
the animus which must underlie and per- 
vade all genuine and effective education. 
For education, like religion, is found in the 
spirit, in the interior and prevailing temper, 
rather than the outward letter and form. 
There may be, and often has been, much of 
the trumpery of education without much of 
the genuine article. 

The Methodists came late to New Eng- 
land. The work had made considerable 
progress in New York, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia before an attempt was made to 
drive a permanent stake in Boston. -The 
visite of Charles Wesley, Black and Garrett- 
son were merely incidental; there was no 
attempt to organize a church of the new 
order. But Jesse Lee came to plant and 
build for the future; and, for that very 
reason, found access difficult and the soil 
hard to cultivate. The leaders of New 
England had no use for the Methodists, and 
expected them to take an early leave. 
This, however, they did not purpose to do, 
and did not do, They came to do what they 
regarded as a needed work — to proclaim a 
free and full salvation to the people, many 
of whom had become stranded on the shoals 
of formalism or involved in the intricacies 
of a metaphysical theology. Methodism 
was to be one of the important agencies for 
renewing spiritual life in the churches and 
for suggesting lines of improvement in the- 
ology. From that day the movement of 
New England theology was toward the 
Methodist pattern. 

But while the Methodists ‘contributed 
something to the religious life and thought 
of New England, they received in return a 
valuable educational impulse, which has 
been felt to the extremities of the denom- 
ination. At that date education was a pas- 
sion among the people. Even the remote 
towns were alive to its importance, and 
sent a high average of students to the vari- 
ous colleges within our bounds. The poor 
family coveted, above everything else, a 
liberal education for its children. To secure 
so noble an end, parents were quite willing 
to deny themselves all the luxuries of life 
and even to reduce within the narrowest 
circle its necessities. Economy and self- 
denial, for this purpose, became honorable 
and attractive virtues. As a result, a larger 
number of well-educated people were found 
in New England than in any other part of 
the country. New England, also, kept well 
in front in the range and method of her 
education. There were no better schools 
than here, Whoever wanted first-class op- 
portunities turned-toward Yale or Harvard, 
Brown or Dartmouth. The New England 
type of education was in them all; and, 
wherever the student went, he was quite 





cation was to be seized and borne away by 
the Methodists, 

The way this was accomplished deserves 
our attention. We had at the time no lib- 
erally educated men or women, but our peo- 
ple were native New Englanders, reared in 
an educational atmosphere and inspired 
with a desire to attain the best in the cult- 
ure about them. With these natural quali- 
fications, they felt their way on to the suc- 
cess now realized. Some of the steps in the 
way to the goal are of interest to note. 

As was natural, the preachers led the way 
in denominational education. They realized 
its need, as did also their children, and felt 
the reproach cast upon them by people of 
the standing order for having no academies 
or colleges. Methodist students in Orthodox 
schools were seldom made very welcome or 
comfortable. The academies were more ex- 
clusively church schools than they are to- 
day. Their influence was supposed to be 
exerted in favor of the old faith; and, what 
was worse, the control was not usually very 
friendly to the type of ardent piety cher- 
ished by the Methodists. Most of the pecul- 
iarities of the denomination were liberally 
criticised and not seldom ridiculed. Ration- 
alistic tendencies were \freely cherished at 
Harvard and Yale and other seats of learn- 
ing in the East, insomuch that many sincere 
and earnest people had come to doubt 
whether advanced education and devout 
piety were at all compatible with each 
other. 

The Methodists, who stood for a new 
order, found they must establish their own 
academies and colleges. This feeling pre- 
vailed, and, as soon as they came to be a 
people at all here in the East, they aspired 
to take a hand in the provisions for a liberal 
education. The first society was organized 
in 1789, and twenty-five years later they set 
about planting a literary institution. The 
venture was made by a handful of preach- 
ers, who had assembled at Newmarket, 
N. H., for counsel and inspiration in their 
work and for mutual assistance in study. 
With so small a membership, and that widely 
scattered, their attempt and aspiration were 
humble, but they felt that the day of small 
things might lead to something better. 
Their courage was admirable. No one of 
them was liberally educated; no one knew 
the difficulties of managing even a small 
literary institution. Had they known more 
of the matter, they would probably have 
left off before they seriously began. We 
have reason to be grateful for their igno- 
rance, since we were thereby started out in 
a most important work for the denomina- 
tion. 

The Newmarket Seminary, the result of 
their deliberations, exerted an important in- 
fluence on the cause of education among 
the Methodists of New England. Though a 
failure in its original seat, it proved a great 
success. It intensified the interest in edu- 
cation among the Methodists. It brought 
in sight the possibility of having an educa- 
tional institution of their own in the East. 
It did some good work and sent forth a 
large group, in proportion to its whole 
number, to become solid people and educa- 
tional missionaries and teachers through 
the church. Above all it showed our people 
the importance of having educated men in 
charge of our educational work. It is not 
strange that Newmarket failed; the surprise 
is that it didso much. No other failure of 
a literary institution ever produced such 
important and lasting results. Though 
dead, it still exerts a subtle and salutary in- 
fluence in all our educational counsels and 
enterprises, Its death was vicarious. 

The most conspicuous figure on the edu- 
cational stage of New England Methodism 
is that of Dr. Wilbur Fisk. He was trained 
in the schools of New England. He felt 
the enthusiasm of New England for educa- 
tion. He had a balanced mind, a cultured 
taste, and a knowledge of the higher range 
of men. He was born to lead men and 
movements. He opened the route and built 
the highway on which the current genera- 
tion is able to travel with the coach and 
four. He taught the Methodists how to 
educate, and, at Wilbraham and Middle- 
town, solved forever the problem of uniting 
learning with piety. Ever since 1828, our 
literary institutions have been evangelistic 
centres. In all these lines Dr. Fisk led the 
way, and shaped, in classic form, the nas- 
cent educational impulse in the Methodist 
Ohurch, especially in the East. Not only 
Wilbraham and Middletown, but all the 
Methodist educational institutions in New 
England, are, in some sort, monuments to 
his great fame—a fame as founder and 





vail in our schools and colleges, Dr. Fig, 
performed his most important service. The 
scheme was to be broad and to contain such 
elements as would awaken as well as diggj- 
pline and store the mind. The pupils were 
not to be made mere demijohns of 

to be corked up and packed away; 
were to be trained to think for themselves 
and to act their parts among men. Prob. 
ably no college, in proportion to the num- 
ber of its graduates, has sent forth more 
sta/wart and successful men than Wesleyan 
University. Of thosewho passed under the 
hand of Fisk, this is especially true; they 
felt the inspiration of his touch and temper, 
of his words and acts. 

For the generous contributions of Isaac 
Rich, in aid of Wilbraham and Middletown, 
as well as in the founding of Boston Univer. 
sity, we are indebted to the influence of Dr, 
Fisk. Long after the death of the faithfy) 
pastor, his words of love and wisdom were 
operative upon the mind of a Obristian 
who had proved successful in business, and 
who, as the result of that influence and of 
those words, left the bulk of his property 
for the advancement of learning in three 
institutions. If Dr. Fisk had done nothing 
more than to touch and mold the mind and 
shape the actions of this one man, he would 
deserve immortality; but this was simply 
one item in his roll of merit. 

The three Northern States have made 
noble records in rearing academic institu- 
tions. Though the first seminary went away 
from Newmarket to Wilbraham, the New 
Hampshire Oonference has built up a fine 
institution at Tilton which promises to be a 
lasting benefit to the youth of the Granite 
State. Maine moved in the matter of edu- 
cation in the church very early, and has ex- 
cellent institutions, one in each of her Con- 
ferences. In the grade of intelligence and 
enterprise the people of Maine are deserv- 
edly rated very high; the number of sdu- 
cated and efficient men she has sent abroad 
is quite large. But we may not forget that 
Vermont furnished both Fisk and Olin — the 
two men who wrought nobly for the cause 
of education in our church. The Confer- 
ence has also long had a name as the friend 
and promoter of academic education. 
Poultney and Newbury were famous hefore 
the transfer to Montpelier, where it is ex- 
pected the tabernacle will permanently re- 
main, and where good work is being per- 
formed from year to year. New England 
rejoices in Wilbraham, while the New Eng- 
land Southern has reason to be proud of her 
seminary at East Greenwich. In all these 
Conferences our literary institutions are 
firmly planted and well under way. The 
next century should make them great and 
famous seats of learning. 








How to Use It. 


T is impossible to magnify overmuch the 
Ng educational institutions of the church. To 
keep our readers in sympathetic touch with our 
own excellent schools, is a constant aspiration 
and purpose, of which an outgrowth is this 
Educational Number. As we are finishing our 
work upon this issue, we are strongly impressed 
with the conviction that the right use of it may 
be made of great advantage tothe church. We 
are moved, therefore, to offer some suggestions 
concerning its best use. 

As every good thing in our church should be 
immediately recognized and utilized by the 
ministers, let them magnify this special number. 
Take the paper into the pulpit, and display it, 
page by page, before the congregation, leisurely 
calling attention, by title and particular refer- 
ence, to what appears on each page. In the in- 
terest of the large constituency of the charch 
that does not read the HERALD, it would be well 
for the pastor to read well-selected paragraphs 
in place of his sermon. 

Parents should make large use of this issue in 
the home. Let them call critical attention to it, 
exhibiting its pages to the children and reading 
aloud from it as opportunity may offer. What 
love the older generation of Methodists had for 
our schools, and how affectionately devoted 
they were to them! Our homes should take 
these institutions afresh into loyal and conse- 
crated affection. At the family altars teachers 
and scholars should be the subject of devout 
and constant supplication. Especially into the 
hands of the girls and boys who for any reasons 
are inclined to attend the schools of other de- 
nominations, should this paper be placed, with 
the request that they read the conclusive rea- 
sons Dr. Payne gives for our youth attending 
our own schools. 

Our Epworth Leagues should especially use 
this number. Two evenings at least might be 
profitably spent in reading aloud the contribu- 
tions of our presidents and principals, and dis- 
cussing the points so well presented by them. 
A perusal of the “‘ Earlier History and Reminis- 
cence,” as given in these columns, will interest 
our young people and bring them into close and 
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intelligent relation to our schools and universi- 
ties. Every reader should make it a religious 
duty, as well as privilege, to magnify this Edu- 
cational Number. 








Personals. 


— A very welcome call was made at this office 
jast week by Dr. L. W. Munhall, the eminent 
evangelist. 

_ Rev. OC. L. Goodell is supplying the pulpit of 
Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, during the 
month of August. 

— Rev. F. P. Parkin, of Philadelphia, is ex- 
pected to preach to his old parishioners and 
many friends in Brockton at the Central Church, 
Aug. 18. 

— Rev. C. H. Yatman starts in September to 
preach the Gospel around the world. He be- 
gins at Honolulu, thence going to Africa and 
returning by Europe. 

— We regret to learn that Bishop Keener, sen- 
jor Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is so ill as to occasion grave anxiety on 
the part of his friends. 

— Dean Allen, aged ninety-four, of St. David’s 
Cathedral, England, is in vigorous health, super- 
intends all the business of the cathedral and 
conducts the daily service. 

—An appreciative memorial tribute to the 
jate Dr. James Pike, written by his life-long 
friend, Rev. James Thurston, is received and 
will be published at an early date. 

— The Epworth Herald announces that Dr. 
W. P. Odell,of Delaware Avenue Church,Buffalo, 
is to spend six months in foreign travel. He will 
leave soon after the session of his Conference. 

— Rev. J. H. Williams, D. D., of California, 
will occupy the pulpit of Temple St. Church 
next Sunday, Aug. 18. He is said to be one of 
the most eloquent preachers upon the Pacific 
Slope. 

— We learn from the Northwestern that Rev. 
F. 0. B. Wallin has been transferred from wil- 
mington, Del., to Worcester, Mass., where he 
will have charge of a Swedish society, and will 
also be assistant editor of a Swedish newspaper. 

—The Northern of last week says: ‘“ Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Rowley, of Nashua, N. H., is spend- 
ing his vacation at Gloversville, Troy Confer- 
ence, He occupied the pulpit of the First Church, 
July 28, greatly to the delight of his old congre- 
gation.” 

— We have received a very interesting letter 
from Rev. f. H. Morgan, of Singapore, upon 
“Sights and Scenes in Singapore,” which we 
shall publish at an early date. Mr. Morgan re- 
ports that he and his family are in excellent 
health and enjoying their home and work. 

— Dr. David J. Waller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference. We are daily 
expecting a letter from our special correspond- 
ent, Rev. H. A. Clifford, who was to attend the 
Conference at our request, and give a descrip- 
tion of the same in his peculiarly attractive 
style. 


— Rev. C. 8. Cummings, of Augusta, Me., has 
been appointed Chaplain of the First Regiment 
of the National Guards of Maine, upon the staff 
of Col. Kendall of Biddeford, The regiment 
went into camp for one week, Aug. 10, aud Mr. 
Cummings preached on the muster field, Sunday, 
the 11th. 

—The Congregationalist is both fraternal and 
facetious in saying, in last week’s issue: “A 
rare event has happened in Lowell. A OCongre- 
gationalist pastor, Rev. J. H. Paradis, of the 
French Protestant Church, has entered the 
Methodist denomination. This is Paradis Lost 
tous. We hope it may prove to be Paradis Re- 
gained to our Methodist brethren.” 


— The Boston Journal of Aug. 10 says: ‘‘ Ex- 
Councilor Luman T. Jefts was taken to Hudson 
yesterday by special train from Boston, where. 
he hes been undergoing medical treatment for 
some months past. He stood the journey well, 
and was greatly pleased to get home. Mr. Jefts’ 
case has been one of alternating hope and dis- 
couragement. ‘Two weeks ago his friends re- 
garded his case as most discouraging. At the 
present time his condition is more favorable 
than at almost any time during his illness.” 


— Miss Mary W. Wells, who has been super- 
intendent of the Deaconess Home in Baltimore 
for nearly two years past, has been transferred 
to the superintendency of the Jane Abraham 
Deaconess Home of Portland, Ore. Miss Wells 
isa graduate from Wyoming Seminary; was a 
teacher for some time in Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; afterward preceptress in Napa Collegiate 
Institute, Cal. Ill health at that time made it 
necessary to return to the North. In lowashe 
took a course of study in medicine, and was 
admitted to the Iowa Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tian. 


— We venture to excerpt from a personal let- 
ter just received from Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay 
the following affectionate reference to the late 
Dr. A. A. and Mrs. Miner: “ How lonely Iam 
to think that Dr. Miner is gone! He was my 
dear friend. I shall ever cherish the warm iet- 
ter received from him but a few weeks before 
his death. Seeing a newspaper account of his 
anniversary sermon, I wrote him, and by return 
mail received such a warm and hearty testi- 
monial of brotherly regard as filled me with 
gladness. I met the Doctor frequently, and 
found him always the same large-hearted, 
Whole-souled Christian gentleman that I 
thought him from the first. What a strange 


ment, that translated the Doctor and his dear 
wife with such a brief interval! Scarcely were 
they divided in death. They through a long 
life shared a common labor, and then together 
went to enjoy a common reward.” 

— Riding several hours recently in company 
with a member of the New England Southern 
Conference, a graduate of Drew Theological 
Seminary, he gave us some idea of the generous 
and loving appreciation which the alumni of 
Drew cherish for Prof. 8.F.Upham. He said 
that Dr. Upham not only rendered the students 
incalculable service as the regular instructor in 
his department, but he was affectionately con- 
cerned to help them in every way possible. He 
is in Iabors most abundant, preaching nearly 
every Sunday and often delivering lectures on 
week-night evenings in aid of the surrounding 
churches. For a long time we have put Dr. 
Upham into the list of the few greatest preachers 
in the church. 

—A very pleasant social event occurred in 
Brunswick, Me.,on the evening of Aug. 7, at 
the home of Mrs. Ezekiel Smith, widow of the 
late Rev. Ezekiel Smith, of the Maine Confer- 
ence, in the marriage of her daughter, Evelina, 
and Mr. Fred E. Bragdon, son of the late Rev. 
F. A. Bragdon, of the Maine Conference. A 
large number of invited guests were present. 
The parlors and halls were profusely decorated 
with flowers by the Circle of King’s Daughters, 
of which the bride was a member. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. W. F. Holmes, 
assisted by Revs. W. B. Dukeshire and Chas. F. 
Allen, D.D. There were many and beautiful 
presents. The bride is a graduate of Kent’s 
Hill. Mr. Bragdon is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, and has recently been elected prin- 
cipal of the “ preparatory department ”’ of the 
Woodbridge School, Madison Ave., New York 
city. 

— The church is bereaved in the death of Rev. 
J. H. Hargis, D. D., which occurred at his resi- 
dence in Germantown, Philadelphia, Aug. 8. 
Dr. Hargis had for some time been in indifferent 
health as a result of several attacks of the grippe. 
Acute kidney trouble was the direct cause of 
death. He was born in Maryland in 1847, edu- 
cated at Dickinson College, and joined the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1872, At the time 
of his decease he was presiding elder of the 
West Philadelphia District of the Philadelphia 
Conference. He was a member of the last 
General Conference, and a member of the Gen- 
eral Missionary Committee, Freedmen’s Aid, and 
Church Extension committees. Dr. Hargis im- 
pressed us as a strong man, a profound thinker, 
judicious and well-balanced in judgment, and 
seeking always to do what seemed to him right 
and for the best interests of the whole church. 
We share tenderly with the family, his Confer- 
ence, and the church at large, in the great loss 
occasioned by his death. 








Brieflets. 


The editor is under a grateful sense of obli- 
gation to his able helper, Rev. David Sherman, 
D. D., for assistance rendered in the preparation 
of this Educational Number. 


No presentation of our educational work in 
New England would be complete which did 
not include Dr. Torsey, of Kent’s Hill. Dr. 
Greene has a right to be enthusiastic in sketch- 
ing his revered teacher. 





The Montpelier Seminary has reduced the 
number of its trustees from forty to sixteen, 
with ex-Governor W. P. Dillingham at the 
head. Eleven of the new board are among the 
ablest business men of Vermont. It is a very 
strong board, and is prophetic of an era of 
great prosperity for this venerable institution 
which has just lifted a floating debt of §30,000. 


Weare in receipt of the Sixth Annual Report 
of the New England Deaconess Home and 
Training School—an interesting document 
containing the report of the board of managers, 
report of the superintendent, and treasurer’s re- 
port, with the constitution and by-laws, ana 
rules for the admission of candidates. Send to 
693 Massachusetts Ave. for a copy. 


Churches and correspondents this week will 
cheerfully yield to the demands made upon our 
space by matter pertaining to our educational 
issue. All church news in hand will appear 
next week. 


The contribution of Dr. Payne on page 11 pre- 
sents with great lucidity the present condition 
ot the educational work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It should be carefully perused by 
each one of our readers. 





True scholarship means accuracy. A student 
may know many things in general without 
knowing apy one thing accurately and well. 
The genuine scholar is known by his care and 
accuracy in observation and statement. He 
carries a measuring-line in his brain and lets it 
out through the eye. So far from being random 
guesses, his estimates result from habits of ac- 
curacy. But there are different types of accu- 
racy. There is the microscopic type, which 
wastes its energies on the infinitesimal and use- 
less, writing octavos on the Greek article, or the 
properties of the Hebrew yod, without ever at- 
taining sound judgment on the larger things 
about which men concern themselves from day 
today. The practical scholar takes the accuracy 
gained in the drill of the schools into the de- 
partments of science, letters, art and business. 
Once theroughly trained to handle his powers, 
he remains the careful student ever after. 





Coincidence, and’ yet how beautiful its senti- 


The contribution of Daniel H, Chase upon 
“ The First Class of Wesleyan University ” will 
be of particular interest to all the graduates and 
triends of that institution. Mr, Chase has been 
for sixteen years the only survivor of the class. 


The removal of the time limit will receive ex- 
tended editorial treatment, beginning with an 
early number. 


We are being forced to the conviction that 
there is as much pretence and hypocrisy upon 
the “color question” right here in Massachu- 
setts as anywhere else, The latest illustration 
comes from Springfield. Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
of Springfield, Mass., has been a bicyclist fora 
number of years; and, in consequence of the 
benefits to be received from the efforts of the 
American League of Wheelmen, it was urged 
that he should join the League. Soon he re- 
ceived a circular in which it was said: “ Our 
rules require a member to be an amateur, to be 
white,and to be eighteen years of age.”” And 
yet how vehement we become when the color 
line is drawn in any part of the Southland! 


It will be seen from pages 2and 3 that our 
educators in New England are keenly alive to 
current features in their departments. 


The meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society in New York, last week, was largely at- 
tended, and the utterances of the delegates were 
unanimous and emphatic against the arrogance 
of the saloon. In the great assembly on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 7, at Carnegie Hall, a 
most important and encouraging expression of 
opinion was made, The Hvening Post says of 
the meeting: “ The audience gathered there was 
fairly representative, we are told, of what may 
be called the middle-class Catholics of this city. 
Many active politicians were present of the 
kind that attend primaries and manage conven- 
tions. Yet the feeling of the meeting was so 
evidently and overwhelmingly in favor of en- 
forcing the excise law, especially of closing the 
saloons on Sunday, that the lone Tammany ora- 
tor, put up to test the sentiment of Catholics on 
the great Tammany platform of not enforcing 
the law, retired in complete discomfiture,”’ 


We are quite proud of the illustrated cover 
which accompanies this Educational Number, 
on which appear so many of our institutions of 
learning, artistically grouped and described. 


There is a very general and sometimes an in- 
tense desire among our ministers upon rural 
charges to gravitate into city appointments. 
We are satisfied that, asa rule, the wish is un- 
wise, and, if gratified, would result in disap- 
pointment. The appointee in the country church 
has compensations that cannot be equaled in 
the city. He is a larger, more independent, 
more useful, and financially a better furnished 
man. We think, too, that he has a better oppor- 
tunity to do Christlike service for the Master. 


The New York Observer has this very pertinent 
word for the preacher who might be led to think 
less of his privilege and responsibility because 
of the small summer congregation; “ In these 
midsummer weeks the Sunday congregation is 
apt to be small, but there is likely to be at least 
one soul hungry for the living bread, one pair of 
eyes straining for asight of Christ, one heart 
thirsting for a message from the living God. The 
Master's true servant will not be sufficiently 
discouraged about the small size of his congre- 
gation to cause forgetfulness of the one needy 
soul,” 


Among the most important furnishings of 
the mind are capacity to observe and power to 
think. In some sense every person is able to ob- 
serve and think; but, in reality,a smal! part only 
of mankind are accomplished in such exercises. 
To attain this grand end, the original endow- 
ments of nature must be supplemented by the 
generous offices of education. According to 
Emerson, few grown people see Nature, even 
though her handiworks lie everywhere about 
them. They have eyes, which see not because 
they were never opened to the marvels of the 
great world in which they live. To see to any 
purpose is the result of education, occasionally 
secured by the person himself, but more gener- 
ally by the intervention of a gifted teacher 
found possibly in the school, or may be in the 
parent or friend. To see the world about us is 
even more important than to see what some man 
centuries ago wrote down in a book; the print- 
ed book is a matter of the past, while the colors 
are being constantly renewed on the pages of 
Nature’s great volume, 


As the contribution of President B. P. Ray- 
mond, in the series upon “ Some Modern Edu- 
cational Features,” was not received in time to 
publish in ite proper place with the other 
writers, it will be found upon page 13. 

Everything is either a sin or a duty. (It is 
well to have the truth put sharply sometimes. It 
is necessary that our callousness be pricked, and 
our easy-going laziness overturned. Shocks are 
wholesome.) Nothing is morally indifferent. 
Weare doing or avoiding some minute point of 
God’s will all the time. The guilt of our diso- 
bedience is lessened or removed if we are more 
or less necessarily unaware what that will is. 
But the fact remains that the will divine was 
not done. Few people have their power of spir- 
itual discernment sufficiently cultivated to note 
the little deviations. Few are in close enough 
touch with God to apprehend in small matters 
what He would have them do. Nevertheless it 
is possible to attain very great proficiency in 
this matter. To continually increase one’s pro- 





Our Secondary Schools. 


ESIDES Wesleyan and Boston Universities, 
and Lasell Seminary for young women at 
Auburndale, we have six secondary schools, or 
Conference academies, one for each of the New 
England Conferences. The Maine Conference 
Seminary at Kent's Hill, the Hast Maine at 
Bucksport, the New Hampshire at Tilton, the 
Vermont at Montpelier, the New England 
Southern at Hast Greenwich, and the New 
England at Wilbraham, make a goodly group, 
of which any church might well be proud. 
They are all admirable institutions, organized 
on the same general plan, and yet with minor 
variations occasioned by social conditions and 
local influences. 
We have in these seminaries fine examples of 
mixed schools. In this matter the Methodists 
made a striking innovation on venerable New 
England custom and sentiment. The Congre- 
gationalists established, as they thought, the 
true order at Exeter and Andover; that is, 
schools for the separate sexes. When the Meth- 
odists came, this was the universal order. The 
great educators all pleaded for separate schools; 
and it seemed presumptuous for the founders at 
Newmarket to innovate on a custom at once so 
respectable and venerable. But the experiment 
at Newmarket was favorable to the new order. 
The real test, however, came when the work ex- 
panded at Wilbraham under the guidance ot Ur. 
Fisk, who had full faith in co-education and 
contributed not a little to its success in our sec- 
ondary schools. In all of them co-education is 
the rule, separate schools for the sexes the excep- 
tion, The custom was taken through the 
church, and has had its effect on our higher 
institutions and on those of other denomina- 
tions, Boston University, from the first, admit- 
ted women on equal terms to all its courses. 
Wesleyan University followed suit; and Har- 
vard found no better way to check Boston than 
to open an annex for women just outside the 
college walls, The experience of more than half 
a century has fixed Methodist opinion firmly in 
favor of co-education, The people who are to 
live together in society may best be educated 
together in the seminary and college, 

These six literary institutions, which are to 
remain the centres of Methodist education in 
New England, need more ample endowment 
to insure their highest efficiency, They could 
once operate successfully without endow- 
ments, but that day has well-nigh gone by, The 
best secondary schools must be endowed. They 
must be endowed because others are. An acad- 
emy with a half-million or a million dollars en- 
dowment has # vast advantage over an equally 
good school with no endowment. It is able to 
turn a corner, to endure a hard time, to control 
ite forces at will. The best teachers command 
ample salaries, and the foremost educational in- 
stitutions cannot afford to place inferior teachers 
in their professional chairs. In an unendowed 
institution they are usually lost when a decline 
in numbers comes and obliges a cut-down in 
salaries. Our attention in the past has been 
drawn to the endowment of colleges, but the 
time has come when we must turn back and fur- 
nish more amply our secondary denominational 
schools, Without it, our best teachers are liable 
to be drawn away to other literary institutions, 
and this would at once reduce our own toa lower 
grade. This must not be; we must stand ja the 
front rank. 

The preparatory departinents in our secondary 
schools should hold high rank, They should be 
equal to the best in the land, The pupils should 
not only not be turned from any college or uni- 
versity, they should stand among the very first 
in the entering classes. This result can be 
reached only by masters at the head of the de- 
partments, men who are not only well informed, 
but who have a genius for teaching. The pa- 
tience of the drill must be added to personal 
magnetism and inspiration. The services of 
such teachers are invaluable and indispensable 
to broad and accurate scholarship. Withoui 
them perfect work and advanced scholarship are 
impossible. Of this kind of work these institu- 
tions should make a specialty, and thus furnish 
some of the best scholarship of the land, Of 
course, not all the work in these schools can 
be of this high order; there is « large popular 
attendance which can remain but a short time 
and pursue only partial courses. These must be 
provided for without detriment to the prepara- 
tory courses, We do not forget that much ex- 
cellent preparatory work has been done. While 
acknowledging merit, we would exhort all to 
continue and improve in well doing. 

Our secondary schools have acquired an envi- 
able reputation as centres of religious influence, 
In them large numbers have been induced to 
consecrate themselves to the service of the Divine 
Master. The agencies in this revival work have 
been found among the young people themselves. 
The part of pastors and teachers has been little 
more than guidance in methods of work and pro- 
prieties of conduct. There has been very little 
machinery about it. The whole matter has been 


simply sensible and profitable. Dr. Fisk gave 
the key-note, and |-ter principals have followed 
his lead with the best results. T 
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The Sunday Srhool, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


Sunday, August 25. 
Josh. 3: 5-17. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 


OROSSING THE JORDAN, 
Il. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: When thou passesi through the waters, 
/ will be with thee, — lea. 48: 2. 

2. Date: B. O. 1451, in the early part of April. 

%. Place: The east bank of the Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. 


4. Home Readings: Monday — Josh. 3: 5-17, Tues 
day ~— Josh. 1: 1-9. Wednesday — Josh. 4: 1-11. Thure- 
day — Josh.4:14%. Friday —Deut.9: 1-6. Saturday — 
Pasa. 78: 1-8. Sunday — Isa. 43: 1-7. 


Il, Introductory. 


The spies sent out by Joshua had visited 
Jericho, and after many perils had eluded 
pursuit and had returned to the camp in 
safety. They brought a favorable report 
— that Jehovah had delivered the land into 
their hand, for all the inhabitants were 
fainting with fear because of them. The 
Israelites, therefore, were bidden to ‘‘ sanc- 
tify’ themselves in preparation for an ap- 
proaching ‘ wonder,” to be wrought by the 
hand of the Lord. Fortified by special 
promises, Joshua, the next morning, broke 
camp and moved forward to the Jordan, 
the priests in the van bearing the Ark of 
the Covenant. It was the season of the 
year when the Jordan overflowed its banks, 
its swollen, yellow stream rolling broad and 
deep towards the Dead Sea. There were 
no boats, no fords; yet the obedient priests, 
undismayed, marched directly to the im- 
passable barrier. But no sooner had ‘their 
feet touched the brink than the waters 
pai ted, and the astonished people saw them 
go straight forward and downward into the 
middle of she channel — “ their feet sink- 
ing in the soft bottom as they advanced” 
— and come to a halt, as they had been 
ordered to do, until the host should pass 
over. Following the priests, at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, came the forty 
thousand men of the transjordanic tribes, 
who, though they had received the portion 
of land allotted to them, had yet consented 
to assist their brethren in the conquest of 
the Oanaanites. After these, according to 
tradition, came the women and children in 
the centre, and these were followed in the 
rear by the main division of the armed 
host. As the waters had been checked in 
their course and heaped up “‘ very far off, 
at Adam, the city that is near Zaretan ’ — 
distant from fifteen to thirty miles north- 
ward —the people could “cross along a 
great breadth of front, which would im- 
mensely facilitate the passage.”” Every- 
thing occurred precisely as God had prom- 
ised to Joshua, After the host had crossed 
safely over, and the twelve chosen men had 
taken the twelve stones from the bed of the 
river wherewith to erect a memorial of this 
memorable interposition, the priests were 
commanded to come up out of Jordan, and 
the moment that their feet touched the 
river margin, the waters renewed their 
course, and overflowed their banks as be- 
fore. 


Til. Expository. 


5. Sanctify yourselves — by rites of legal 
puritication, such as washing their persons and 
garments; also, by exercises of spiritual purifi- 
cation, such as repentance, and fresh trust in 
God’s promises, and expectation of His inter- 
vention. Similar occasions of solemnity were 
prefaced by this command (Exod. 19: 10-14). 
Tomorrow — the 10th of Nisan, just forty years 
to a day since the Israelites had chosen the 
lambs for the first Passover. The Lord will do 
wonders — a memorable miracle, as striking as 
the passage of the Red Sea. Then He had 


upened the way out of Egypt; now He will open 
the way into Canaan. 


It does not appear whether the people expected a mir- 
aculous 
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prophecy or the execution of a command in the 
immediate connection.” 

There was to be a space of 2,000 cubits, or nearly three- 
quarters of a mile, between the ark and the people, so 
that ali could see the sacred symbol of the divine pres- 
ence (Josh. 3:4). Had the multitudes crowded about it, 
those ata little distance could not have kept it in sight 
(Johneon). 


7. Thts day will I begin to magnify thee. — 
By a startling miracle God was about to bear 
testimony to the people of Israel that Joshua 
had been selected and exalted in accordance 
with His will. This miracle was only the first 
in a series. As I was with Moses, etc.—A 
comforting assurance to Joshua, and indispen- 
sable in securing to him the allegiance of the 
people. 

Gud had before put distiaguished honor upon Joshua 
On several occasions (Bxod. 24: 13; Deut. $1: 7), but it 
had not been in so public and solemn a manner; now He 
designs to magnify him as the successor of Moses in 
the government. He was to be the visible instrument 
of working a mighty miracle in the eyes of the nation; 
and from his circumstantially foretelling how the waters 
should be cut off,as soon as the feet of the priests 
should touch them, it was demonstrated that the secret 
of the Lord was with him (Bush). 


8. Command the priests.— They were to 
lead the way and must receive their orders be- 
forehand, Come to the brink — the eastern 
shore. Stand still in Jordan. — The directions 
are abbreviated here. It appears, from what oc- 
curred, that the priests were commanded to 
pause at the brink until the channel was cleared 
before them; then they were to advance with 
the ark to the middle of the passage, and there 
tarry until all the host had passed over. 

Here was an exercise of the faith of the company of 
the priests; they were to stand still, bearing the ark on 
their shoulders in the midst of Jordan, till all the people 
were passed over. And here was a foreshadowing of 
Christ's promise that the Ark of His church should re- 
main unharmed even unto the end, and that none of the 
powers of the enemy shall prevail against it (Words- 
worth). 

9,10. Come hither. — Joshua had given his 
orders to the priests; he now gathers the people. 
Hereby ye shall know. — The coming miracle 
will prove it. The living God is among you — 
and not a dead idol, as were the gods of the sur- 
rounding vations. Jehovah would, ina striking 
manner, reveal Himself as “living,” that is, 
real, efficient, personal. ‘‘ No local deity, like 
those heathen deities whose sovereignty was 
often aslimited as a German duchy; no limited 
being; but Master of all powers of nature, Mas- 
ter of all tribes of men, with the government 
upon His shoulder of all things; able to opena 
path where all passage seemed denied; so that 
Israel’s future would not depend on their wis- 
dom, strength or fortunes, but would depend 
supremely on vhe favor of God ’’ (R. Glover), 
Will drive out, etc. —Seven tribes are here 
enumerated, whereas ten nations were to be dis- 
possessed in the promise to Abraham (Gen. 15: 
19-21). Names and boundaries had doubtless 
changed in the lapse of over four hundred years. 
The Canaanites — or lowlanders, dwelling in 
the valley of Jordan, in Esdraelon, and on the 
seacoast, The Hittites — sons of Heth, the sec- 
ond son of Canaan; they dwelt near Hebron in 
Abraham’s day, and Esau married two wives 
from among them. The Hivites — midland- 
ers, or villagers; dwelling ‘“‘ under Hermon, in 
the land of Mizpeh;” also at Shechem, and Gib- 
eon, and in Lebanon; a peaceful and commercial 
people. The Perizzites — the rustics, or agri- 
culturists, dwelling partly in the south, and 
partly on the slopes of Carmel. The Girga- 
shites — dwelling probably east of Lake Gen- 
nesareth; supposed to have beenatribe of the 
Hivites. The Amorites —the mountaineers, de- 
scendants of Canaan, and the most powerfal of 
all the tribes specified; their home was in the 
district. between Hebron and the Dead Sea, but 
they also occupied the country from the Arnon 
to the Jabbok. The Jebusites — dwelling in 
Jebus, or Jerusalem. They were not expelled 
from their stronghold until David’s time. 


11-13. The ark... of the Lord of all the 
earth. — Notice Jehovah's claim to the sover- 
eignty of all lands, by virtue of which He could 
dispossess these heathen tribes and bring in His 
chosen people. Take you. . . out of every tribe 
a man — for the purpose, as we learn subsequent- 
ly, of carrying the memorial stones from the bed 
of the river to the bank. The waters .. . shall 
be cut off from the waters (R. V., “ even the 
waters ”’) that come down from above. — The 
waters coming down, at a certain point, should 
be miraculously dammed, permitting the channel 
to run dry. ‘They shall stand upon a heap — 
R. V., “they shal! stand in one heap.” Be- 
ing, as it were, congealed, and so;kept from over- 
flowing the country. 


14, 15. Removed from their tents — pulled 
up the tent pins and broke up the encampment. 
Priests bearing the ark — and leading the van 
ata distance of two thousand cubits ahead of 
the people, so that all the host eould see the ark 
and all tbat was transpiring. Jordan over- 
floweth all his banks —or is “ fall to all its 
banks; ” brimful. Its width at these times is 
from oue hundred feet to half a mile, and it is 
incapable of being forded. This fullness is oc- 
casioned by the melting of the snows in Leb- 
anon. All the time of harvest — the barky 
harvest, in April and May. To have the river 
run dry at this seas~n, when it was palpably im- 
passable, was a signal proof of miraculous in- 
tervention. 


‘The Jordan flows at the bottom of a deep valley, which 
descends to the water's edge on either side in two, oc- 
castonally in three, terraces. Within the lowest of 
these, the strearo, ordinarily less than 100 feet wide in 


; this lower part of its course, is confined. The margin is 


with a jungle of tamarisks and willows — the 
Sorel ulag tas uses months of the year, of wild 





beasts. But in spring time these thicket« are reached 
by the rising water (Jer. $9: 19; 60: 44); and theriver, occa- 
sionally at least, fills the ravine which forms its proper 
bed to the brim,as Robinson saw in 1838. Its highest 
rise takes place about the time when Joshua had to cross 
it (Cook). 

16. The waters ...rose up — arrested and 
heaped up by Almighty power. Very far from 
the city Adam (R. V., “a great way off at 
Adam "’) — “ situated, it is thought, where now 
we find the ford Damieh, with remains of a 
bridge of the Roman period” (Maclear). Be- 
side Zaretan — the same, probably, as the Zare- 
than of 1 Kings 7: 46. Identified with Kurn 
Surtabeh, about fifteen miles above Jericho. 
The sea of the plain (R. V., “‘ The Arabah ”’), 
even the salt sea. — “ It is known now, though 
never in the Scriptures, as the Dead Sea, into 
which the Jordan flows. It is called the Salt 
Sea (Deut, 3: 17) on account of the intense salt- 
ness of ite waters, which contain twenty-six 
per cent. of saline properties, so that the human 
body floats upon it likeacork. It is forty-six 
miles long and ten broad. The Jordan and sev- 
eral minor streams flow into it, but it has no 
visible outlet, the evaporation from its surface, 
ever sultry, carrying off its waters ” (F. John- 
son). People passed over. — The water being 
cut off from above, the whole channel down to 
the Dead Sea was turned intoatord. It was net 
a parrow but a broad passage, therefore, and the 
people could pass over quickly. Right against 
Jericho — to the great plain that reached to iis 
walls. “{t is probable,” says Professor Bush, 
“that the people crossed the river at what was 
afterwards called Bethabara, or ‘ house of pas- 
sage,’ which seems to have derived its name 
from this very circumstance. It was here that 
John baptized, and that Jesus, as well as Joshua, 
began to be magnified.” 


17. Priests stood firm — took up their posi- 
tion in mid channel, supporting the ark prob- 
ably on their shoulders. On dry ground — or 
ground drained of water. Untilall... were 
passed clean over Jordan — Says Keil: “ This 
could easily have been accomplished in half a 
day, if the people formed a procession of a mile 
or more in breadth.’”’ 

The Jordan is now passed, and Canaan is attained! 
Their departure from Egypt and their arrival in Canaan 
are signalized by parallel miracles of sea and river. 
Both at their exit and at their entrance Jehovah leads 
them through a watery gate, by cleaving the waves 
asunder (D. Steele). 


IV. Inferential. 


1, When we are looking for God to do won- 
ders in our behalf, it is our part to “ sanctify ” 
ourselves by way of preparation —to cleanse 
ourselves “ from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord.” 


2. We are fearlessly to face obstacles appar- 
ently insurmountable, when God bids us go for- 
ward. 


3. God often chooses that time to summon 
His people to go forward when the obstacles are 
especially formidable, when the Jordans of dif- 
ficulty are full and strong, overflowing their 
banks, 


4, We are to gain courage and hope for the 
future by the deliverances and support granted 
in the present. 


5. The great Captain of our salvation hath 
Himself trodden the waves of Jordan, All His 
true followers, when called to pass over, wili 
enjoy His animating presence and go through to 
the promised land dry: shod. 


V. Ilustrative. 


When, in the fourth century of the Christian 
era, the Goths, amounting to nearly 1,000,000 
persons of both sexes and all ages, crossed the 
Danube, which had been swelled by incessant 
rains, a large fleet of vessels, of boats, of canoes, 
was provided; yet many days and nights they 
passed and repassed with indefatigable toil, and, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts of 
the officers, many wereswept away and drowned 
by the rapid violence of the current (Thornley 
Smith). 

In the west of England just now there is con- 
siderable discussion about ‘‘ dockizing” the 
River Avon, that is, so throwing a dam across the 
mouth that all the river up to Bristol would be 
converted into one huge dock. And in the dis- 
cussion the strength of such a dam, its cost, its 
leakage, the right place for it, how to provide 
for the outlet of all water above a certain level, 
are canvassed by all. Here we have the “ dock- 
izing” fora day or two of the River Jordan, a 
very much larger river than the Avon, one whose 
very name suggests the swiftness of its current. 
And the dam that effects this great collection of 
the waters is “ the ark of God,” set down in the 
midet of the Jordan bed, with the priests 
grouped on either side. How would the philos- 
ophers of that day criticise that dam, and ex- 
press with assumed anxiety their fears that the 
law of gravitation and the law that governs the 
flow of liquids would prove too much for the 
legs of the priests, and even for the weight of 
the tables of stone! But whatever fear might 
be entertained by the people, and whatever mis- 
givings by the priests, there was a Power which 


operated from that ark which dammed the river 
as no engineer could have done it. So that in- 
stead of reading of straggling with the water, 
of x regen carried down the stream, of hair- 

bh escapes, of —_— left behind, all 
got nately across (R. Glover). 
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{HE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION 
IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Rev. ©, H. Payne, D. D., LL. D. 


ETHODISM has never lacked enthu- 
silastic interest in education, That 
her enthusiasm has always been guided by 
the highest wisdom, would be too large a 
claim to make. In respect to higher educa- 
tion, Methodism has shared in the mistakes 
which have marked the educational work 
of our entire country. These mistakes 
have arisen largely from too ambitious 
attempts and too slight supervision. Edu- 
cational enthusiasm left to independent 
action results in the needless multiplication 
of colleges and the lowering of educational 
standards. Happily for Methodism she is 
learning from past experience, and is now 
applying a higher wisdom in the conduct of 
her higher institutions of learning. Her 
organization as a connectional church is 
admirably adapted to the exercise of the 
same wise connectional supervision in 
respect to her higher education that has 
long been applied to her other great con- 
nectional enterprises. Today Methodism 
has a system of education that has already 
challenged the respect of educators in other 
denominations and in State institutions, 
and is worthy of the confidence and support 
of her own adherents. 


A New Departure. 


The last General Conference adopted an 
entirely new chapter on education, which 
embraces the system under which the 
church is entering upon a new era of pro- 
gressive educational work. For the pur- 
poses of the present article, I indicate a few 
points relating to the system and to its 
practical working. The Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
central agency charged with the work of 
promoting the interests of education under 
the auspices of the church. The duties of 
the Board are more clearly defined than 
heretofore. Without interfering with the 
proper autonomy of the schools of the 
church, the principle of connectional super- 
vision is fully recognized, and such super- 
vision to a limited extent is provided for. 
The Board is authorized to publish annually 
a full list of all the schools of the church, 
together with accurate statistics, and to 
classify the same according to their proper 
grade. 

The University Senate. 


A “University Senate” is introduced 
into the system, which formulates a min- 
imum standard of requirements for grad- 
uation to the baccalaureate degree. This 
standard is placed in the hands of the Board 
of Education for application to the colleges 
of the church ; and the Board is authorized 
to classify as colleges such institutions as 
meet the prescribed requirements. The 
University Senate is composed of fifteen 
distinguished practical educators of the 
church, with Dr. W. F. Warren, of Boston 
University, as its president. It is evident 
that, with such a body to prescribe the 
minimum standard of studies required in 
all Methodist colleges, these colleges are at 
once placed upon a high vantage-ground, 
and their patrons are thus assured that 
these institutions will be kept up to a rep- 
utable standard of scholarship, The Meth- 
odist public will be glad to know that this 
entirely new feature of the educational 
work of the church is now in successful 
operation, and is producing excellent re- 
sulta and giving great satisfaction. In per- 
forming this part of ite delicate work the 
Board had corresponded with all the col- 
leges of the church, and nearly all of them 
have adjusted their courses of study to the 
required standard. It will be encouraging 
to know that, during the last year, more 
than forty of these colleges have cheerfully 
made the required changes in their cur- 
ricula, nearly all of which changes were in 
the direction of an advance. This system 
will not only secure a degree of uniformity 
in the scholastic standard of Methodist col- 
leges, but it will elevate that standard and 
will give a better relative standing to these 
institutions before the world. It has already 
had the effect of putting some of our col- 
leges to the front in parts of the country, 
because it has become known that the 
standard for admission to college rank and 
for graduation is higher in Methodist col- 
leges than that which obtains in several 
large institutions of high pretensions and 
wide influence. 

Conference Seminaries. 


Our educational system not only includes 
the colleges, but also embraces and sete a 
high estimate upon the Conference acad- 
© mies and seminaries which have played so 


important a part in the educational work of 
Methodism. These are noble fitting schools 
for colleges, and as the University Senate 
lays special stress upon the requirements 
for admission to college, this important 
work of the academy or secondary school 
is thus clearly defined, and a uniformly 
high standard of preparatory work is 
likely to be secured. No more impor- 
tant educational work has ever been done 
by the church than has been accom- 
plished in the Conference seminary. Nor 
has the necessity for this class of institu- 
tions ceased. The grammar school and the 
high school can never do for Methodism 
the work done in the Conference seminary, 
in which the susceptible youth not only 
has the benefit of equal or superior intel- 
lectual advantages, but is placed in an at- 
mosphere most conducive to the develop- 
ment of the highest character—-a true ed- 
ucational aim too seldom emphasized in 
secular schools. The academies and sem- 
inaries of the church should be crowded 
with youths from Methodist homes; not 
only those who are preparing for college, 
but other youths who cannot continue 
their studies into the college, but must get 
what equipment they can for life’s battle 
and burden outside of college halls. No 
better place for such equipment can be 
found than in the Oonference academy of 
Methodism. 


Classification of Methodist Schools. 


A complete classification of the schools 
under the patronage of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is given in the Disciplinary 
Chapter on Education, which embraces the. 
following: first, Prim sry Schools, in connec- 
tion with our Mission Work; second, Sec- 
ondary Schools; third, Colleges; fourth, 
Universities; fifth, Theological Schools. 
All of these schools receive proper atten- 
tion. The difference between the col- 
lege and the university in the United 
States has not been clearly defined, as the 
two are often combined. But the universi- 
ty will gradually take on a more distinctive 
form as it shall be devoted to professional 
and post-graduate studies; and the number 
of universities will probably be diminished 
rather than increased as their distinctive 
work is better defined and the require- 
ments of a well-equipped university are 
better understood. The American Uni- 
versity, projected at Washington, is gradu- 
ally commanding the confidence and sup- 
port of the whole church. Since its work 
will be confined exclusively to professional 
and technological studies, it will in time 
constitute a fitting head and crown of the 
educational system of the Methodism of 
this continent. The theological schools of 
Methodism have for years past been under 
aspecies of general supervision, as their 
faculties are nominated by the Bishops, 
thus guarding them against the perils of 
heretical teaching. 


An Educational Renaissance. 


After the destruction of Cokesbury Col- 
lege by fire, in 1795, and again a year later, 
for a score of years following the church 
did not feel, as Asbury expressed it, that 
Methodism was providentially called to build 
colleges. But the fires of enthusiasm could 
not be quenched in the heart of the church, 
and an educational renaissance soon fol- 
lowed. The first academy of the present 
order was opened in Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, in 1817, and transferred in 1825 to 
Wilbraham, Mass., where for seventy years 





it has sent out its beams far and wide, and 
has contributed largely to the education of 
more than 25,000 students. For less than 
three-fourths of a century the work of edu- 
cation in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been carried forward with varying suc- 
cess, and, notwithstanding all mistakes and 
failures, that work today presents the fol- 
lowing encouraging showing: Theological 
institutions, 19; colleges and universities, 
57; classical seminaries, 56; foreign mission 
schools of higher grade, 76; making a total 
of 202 separate institutions of learning, with 


property valued at more than $26,000,000 | 


and over 42,000 students. It may also be 
encouraging to add that a very large pro- 
portion of the money now invested in these 
Methodist institutions of learning has been 
given within the last thirty years, making 
the contributions to this noble cause little 
less than $1,000,000 annually. 

The educational system of Methodism alao 
properly includes ite 28,000 Sunday- schools, 
and two and a half millions of Sunday- 
school scholars. These millions of youths 
in reality constitute the primary classes in 
the great university system; and from these 
classes recruits are constantly drawn for ite 
higher institutions. As a connecting link 
between the lower classes in the Sunday- 
schools and the upper classes in the semi- 
nary and college and university, and as an 
essential feature of the educational plan, 
‘* Ohildren’s Day”? acts a most important 
part. Rightly observed, annually, as the 
church directs, this day, instead of being a 
mere gala day for such childish amuse- 
ment in the shape of senseless ditties and 
puerile recitations as thoughtless independ- 
ent action may chance to provide, is rather 
a great educational day, for which the 
church provides exercises adapted to the 
end proposed — a day with far-reaching ef- 
fecte, resulting in turning the feet of thou- 
sands of promising youths to the higher in- 
stitutions of Methodism to seek prepara- 
tion for lives of conspicuous service to the 
church and to humanity. Such is the wise 
purpose and high aim of this great festal 
and educational occasion; and, if properly 
utilized by ministers and Sunday-school 
superintendents, it is impossible to estimate 
the splendid results which are sure to 
follow. 


Aid for Needy Students a Part of the Pian. 


In the Sunday-schools and congregations 
of the Methodist Church are thousands of 
worthy youths who would gladly secure a 
higher education, but they are prevented 
by want of means. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has wisely provided for such. A 
fund called the ‘“‘ Sunday-school Children’s 
Fund” was commenced in the centenary 
year of 1866,and has grown to gratifying 
dimensions. By a happy adjustment the 
Sunday-schools, which largely furnish the 
beneficiaries of the fund, also furnish 
the fund itself, thus early teaching the 
young people of Methodism to aid their 
worthy brothers and sisters who are bravely 
struggling to secure an education though 
weighted down with the disabilities of pov- 
erty. So worthy is the object and so satis- 
factory the result secured, that the annus! 
contributions to this fund have more than 
doubled in the last seven years, and the 
Board of Education, which is charged with 
the administration of this fund, is thus en- 
abled to aid, and is aiding, over 1,500 stu- 
dents annually, The total number aided 
from the beginning of this work in 1873 to 
July, 1895, is considerably over 6,000. All 
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aid is granted in the form of easy loans to 
be repaid when the borrower is able. Thus 
the fund constantly repeats its beneficent 
work. 


Methodist Schools Worthy of Patronage. 

The educatiunal system thus briefly out- 
lined, though not perfect and subject to 
future improvement, is at least in advance 
of that in operation in any other religious 
denomination, and if faithfully carried out 
cannot fail to yield increasingly blessed 
fruitage to the entire church. It may be 
confidently affirmed that, with such educa- 
tional facilities, the members and adherents 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church have no 
occasion to patronize higher institations of 
learning outside of their own denomination. 
And it will be an incomparable gain in 
every way when the thousands of Method- 
ist youths seeking higher education are all 
to be foundin the halls of Methodist seate of 
learning where, in the future as in the past, it 
is to be hoped that revival fires will ever be 
kept burning, and the highest culture will 
ever be inseparably joined with the highest 
character, which is the crown and glory 
of all true education. 

New York City. 
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Early History and Reminis- 
cence. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


of Vermont, and graduated at Brown in 1815. 
Uniting with the New England Conference in 
1818, he became presiding elder of the Vermont 
District five years later. In 1826 he was elected 

incipal of Wesleyan Academy,and four years 

er he became president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. His life-work was that of education; his 
main services were rendered at Wilbraham and 
Middletown. On these foundations he estab- 
lished the New serene opens ps sation — 
a system at once an orough in 

: jataan te steno 
hold rank with the classics an philoso’ . 
The system is admire bly adapted to awaken in 

ind of the —— ——- and pe te 
spirit of ingqu and research. In arranging 
his plan of pt ne Fe at Wilbraham and Middle- 
town, Dr. Fisk gave shape to that of the whole 
Methodist Church. 

Fisk’s miasion was, in part, that of the founder 
and organizer. He made a new departure in the 
church of his choice by establishing educational 
institutions. In securing this great end he won 
the young men by leading them to the fount- 
ains of knowledge, thereby creating a new lead- 
ership and elevating the denomination to a 
higher plane of intelligence and social consider- 
ation. For this work the broad intelligence 
and tact of the educator were required. hile 
Dr. Fisk was not the broadest, he was an accom- 
plished, scholar. What he knew, he knew ac- 
curately,and his knowledge was at bis com- 
mand. He was a finished and complete man. 

The mission of this great Jeader was found, 
also, in part in the pre tion of the churcb to 
receive and cherish t new system of educa- 
tion. A less spiritual man would have lost his 
grip on his audience; Dr. Fisk made clear to the 
minds of both hers and laymen that relig- 
ion and education were can enraged Mee ne 
twin-born and each indispensable to the other. 
The church heard the of ite silver- 
tongued preacher,and nobly responded to the 
movement for advanced education. No more 
impertant advance has ever been made in the 
church than this one in education; ond. mak- 
ing it, Wilbur Fisk was a leading apostle, whose 
name and noble deeds must be forever held in 
honor by the members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 

Dr. Fisk was succeeded by Rev. Nathan Bangs, 
D.D.,8 greet man as preacher, leader and writ- 





; by far too old, when chosen, to 
pag : aceon ae ident of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Stephen Olin, D. D. 


° hen Olin, D. D., belonging to the 
mE. the giants,was born in Leicester, 
Vt., March 2, 111, and died in Middletown, 
Conn., Aug. 14, 1851. On graduating at Middle- 
bury in 1820, he took the honors of his class 
and was pronounced by one of the professors 
“the ripest scholar who had ever come before 
him to be examined for a degree.” While teach- 
ing in South Carolina he was converted, and 
on becoming a member of the Conference he was 
stationed in Charleston. He filled the chair of 
English literature in the University of Georgia 
for seven years. He declined to accept the pres- 
ideacy of Randolph-Macon, and from 1 to 
1841 traveled in Europe and the East. From 
1842 to his death he was president of Wenayen 
University. Dr. Olin was a man of large ability, 
® profound thinker, a thorough scholar, and 
courageous leader. He won the entire confi- 
dence of both the church and the institution. 
As a preacher he developed strong lines of 
thought and carried his audiences by his im- 
mense enthusiasm. Though an able teacher, he 
was prevented from doing much work in the 
class-room by continued ill health. He looked 
a! interests of the peSeam end wee 
durin those years a conspicuous er in 
the Maethodist Episcopal Ohureh. 

Dr. Augustus W. Smith, 


he foremost mathematicians of his time, 

ono hed acted as vice-president, on the death of 
Dr, Olin came to the head. He was born in 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y., May 12, 1802, and 
died in Annapolis, Md., March TR ae Gradu- 
ating at Hamilton Col) in 1825, he taught at 
Cazenovia, and was essor of mathematics 
and astronomy at Wesleyan from its commence- 
became president in 1851. Though, 

unlike his , he had no strong hold on 
the church at large, he was respected in the in- 
stitution for his worth as a man and his great 
scholarship, especially in his chosen department. 


Dr. Joseph Cummings, 


uate of Wesleyan to come to the 
peed omy in Falmouth, Me., March 3, 1817. 
He graduated in 1840, was five or six years teacher 
and principal at Amenia, and in 1846 joined the 
New England Conference, where he occupied the 
best te. was president of one col- 
and two universities — Lima, Wesleyan at 
iddietown, and the Northwestern at Evanston. 
In each of these positions he madea noble record 
of honorable service and large success. He was 
a man of strong traits of character and deeply 
im men Sym oes associated Me b > 
ment of efficiency was conspicuous in 
whch he did in the torate or in the field 
of education. He brought things to even 
when the babilities were against him. But 
success with bim was never accidental, or the 
result of a stroke of brilliant genius; he gained 
his ends rather through strenuous and persist- 
ent exertion. He was an inveterate worker. He 
knew no such thing as leisure. Early and late, 
day in and day out, he was at his task until it 
was completed. His greatest success and failure 
were at Middletown. Though he followed a 
reat man, he came early to immense popularity. 
Biron: friends stood a - him; peed pan 
rall to the su of one 0; num 
who had Lake goog headship. After a most 
jar run, he incurred the enmity of some of 
he students, who never rested till they drove 
But his work remains as a 
monument to memory. Besides the hun- 
dreds of students he educated, there is the 
group of noble —- which adorn the uni- 
versi' . through his influence 
and exertions, The name of Joseph 
Cummings can never be forgotten at Middle- 
town; and, though dead, he yet speaks to the 
world through many noble mep who studied 
under him. On back into the pastorate 
he performed mt work in two of our large 
churches; and, what is more remarkable, he 
regained his hold on the members of his old 





Conference. Though well along in life, he was 
chosen president of North western University, 
where he again did some of his best work. 


NEWBURY. 

Vermont, though a small and mountainous 
State, has always been hospitable to ideas, en- 
terprise and liberal education. Methodists 
have had no less t' four academies in the 
Green Mountain State. Poultney, on thie west, 
ia Conference, and 


b 4 8 lagi so located in edjoining 
an were 2 
evtutn in the Connecticut River vate. Bot 

the latter had famous 


records. ewbtry, 
founded as early es 1834, is a historic name. lte 
list of princi: became famous in the schools 
and the church, T were Charlies Adams, 
O, C, Baker, Clark T. Hinman ay . Wood, 
Joseph EB, King, Howey 8.. Noyes, narles W. 
Cushing, Fenner E. King, G. C. Smith, 8. EB. 
Quimby and 8. F. Chester, the he 
Springteld Wesleyan Seminuty, founded’ in sta 
4 minary, foun n 
or 1845, was an excellent school. In 1865 the 
the properties of these rivals were merged in 
& common interest and rechartered as the Ver- 
mont Conference Seminary at Montpelier, and 
the new school was o to receive students 
in 1868, Beginning with = the princi 


were as follows: Revs. W. Wilder, J. C. 
W. Coxe, Lorenzo White, Julius B. Southworth, 
E. A. Bis and the t incumbent, Edgar 


M. Smith, D. UL. This school is now known as 
Montpelier Seminary. 


Clark T. Hinman, 


Newbury’s third principal, was born in Troy in 
1820, graduated at Wesleyan University in i, 
and was elected principal of Newbury in 1844. 
In 1846 he became the founter of Northwestern 
University, which was opened in 1853, about a 
year before his death. was an able man and 
an accomplished educator. 

The Kings and C. W. Cushing heve made hon- 
orable records in the field of education, as have 
also the other men whose names are found in the 


THE BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


The theological school was a new de 
American Methodism. The Methodist people 
had founded academies and colleges; the theo- 
logical seminary, as the generator of heresy, 
was long regarded with suspicion, Dr. Demp- 
ster led  * ap advance movement against indif- 
ference and eppemine Dr. Bond, then editor 
of the Christian Ait oad 4 opposed the move as 


contrary to the spirit and tice of primitive 
Methodism; but in New Engiand, where novel- 
ties have never frightened {he people, the cause 
found sympathizers and supporters. The first 
theological school in our church was founded at 
Concord, N. H., in 1847, removed to ton in 
1867 and became a department of Boston Uni- 
versity in 1871. The Inativute at, Concord did a 
large amount of good work in ning young 
men for the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. At that time the institution re- 
ceived few graduates; most of the students at 
Concord took the theological instead of the col- 
legiate course. lt was in this respect a sort of 
cdllege for lay workers. From the first, how- 
ever, the managers at Concord had an eye to ad- 
vance, and the students forward as fast 
as conditions would allow. Of the noble men 
who wrought. at Concord we can only speak 
briefly: — 


John Dempsier, D. D. 


Rev. John Dempster, D. D.,an able preacher, 
a devoted sstatquney, and a religious leader who 
awakened in his own denomination a dee 
feeling in favor of a theologically trained min- 
istry and became the founder of three theolog- 
ical schools, was one of the profoundest think- 
ers and nobiest leaders in American Methodism. 
An earnest Methodist, he saw more clearly than 
most of the men of the hour the pros ive 


logical training he stra and long, 
ona not without the most gratitylng results, 
Concord was Ebenezer, the stone of help, 

t battle for 


the first trophy created in the 
theological Sduestion. The Biblical Institute 
was the result of both faith and works. his 
faith the things unseen became ; he saw 
them = eft =a a ea oy 
reall b gras © was courageous, 

acky and persistent. Pite had no doubt. Be- 
ore & stone was laid he felt the utmost assur- 
ance,.tbat the capstone would in good time be 
lifted to its high place with shoutings of grace 
unto it. It was y: refreshing to witness his 
unsbaken faith in the success of his great un- 
dertaking. Indifference, misconception, oppo- 
sition, were all the same to him; they never 
disturbed his equanimity or caused him to hesi- 
tate as to the completion of his work. But his 
faith required hands and feet to transform the 
ideal into the real; and no one knew better than 
he that faith in his enterprise was dead without 
works, being alone. But the faith of Dempster 
was operative. He endeavored to reach the men 
who could help him, The enterprise was con- 
tinually on his mind and heart; and yet he car- 
ried the burden without worry. He always had 
a subscription book in his pocket and did not 
show it wherever he went, at home 
or in England, The subscriptions o 
abroad were often very small, even though made 
by distinguished men — from $100 down to 50 
cents. In the spirit of the Master’s 


he i Eotharet the nts that nothing be lost. 
mpster was an ne teacher. He led 
the student to think, be in communication 


with sucha mind as his was itself a liberal edu- 
cation. He took the pepil down tothe root of 
things, and unfolded the greatest themes with 
care and by the most logical Though 
not liberally educated ft, he was master of 
the learning of the schools and an accurate and 
consecutive thiaker. In the volume of “ Lect- 
ures and Addresses ” left by him we have some 
most valuable th papers. He added 
sad iu Eb last Gays guve ts te Qeetats sonal 
and in ve in one 0 

the hens ablest papers on the slavery question in 
its relation to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Prot. Stephen M. Vail. 


Rev. Stephen M. Vail,a notable pro 
Concord, was born in Union Vale, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1818, and graduated at 
Bowdoin in 1838. After leaving college he 
taught at Amenia and in the New Jersey Con- 
og wd hear ayo and in 1849 fae as professor 
of Hebrew meord, where mace a noble 
record as a teacher. Short and thickset, he was 





built with abundance of blood and adi . He 
was a bundle of enthusiasm. With a head 
stuffed with Hebrew \y in the 


roots loxuriated 
learning connected with the Old Testament writ- 
py = ae contrived to maintain a deep interest 
in classes. : 


Prof. Osmon C. Baker. 


Rev. Osmon U. Baker, who became one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist os ge Church, 
wae & conspicuous ornament of the Biblical In- 
stitute, and became widely known in the 
chureh. He studied at Wilbraham, where he 
wa: converted, and uated at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He was the second piccien at New- 
bury, Vt., where he served from 1839 to 1844; and 
in was © fessor at Concord, whence 
he was made, in , one of the Bishops. Baker 
was an accurate rather than a profound student. 
His mind ran with the seme of a machine. 
He was large and portly, and withal extremely 


modest. 
John W. Merrill, D. D. 


Rev. John W. Merrill, D. D., who made an in- 
delible impression upon those who passed under 
his instructions at Concord, was born in Ches- 
ter, N. H., May 9, 1808, and still lives, at the ad- 
vanced of 87 years. He studied at Newmar- 
ket and Wilbraham, and graduated at Wesleyan 
University in the class of 1834, sixty-one years 
ago. He studied at Andover, and became presi- 
dent of McKendree College {n 1837. In 1841 he 
returned to Massachusetts for the a rome of 
entering the Theological School, but the found- 
ing was delayed, so that he did not become a 
member of tne faculty till 1854. He remained 
until the school was removed to Boston. Dr. 
Merrill is a modest Christian man, a faithful 
minister, and an accomplished scholar. With a 
wide range of reading, he is most thoroughly 
furnished in theology, py history, log- 
ic and metaphysics. Of our earlier men none 
were better trained. In the class-room he was a 
drill-master,and many a pupil will have occa- 
sion for everlasting gratitude to him for the 
thorough manner in which he was taken 
through courses of study in the college and 
seminary. 





KENT’S HILL. 


The first principal of Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary was 
Zenas Caldwell. 


He was a very brilliant and devoted young man. 
He occupied the position only two years, bein 
stricken down by a disease which terminated h 


life. 
Merritt Caldwell 


succeeded to the principalship in 1828, and re- 
mained in it until called to Dickinson College in 
1834. He became well known in the church, and 
wrote several works. 


William Clark Larrabee, LL. D., 


was the third principal. While pursuing bis 
course at Bowdoin he taught in the Seminary. 
After his graduation, having taught in Alfred 
Academy, Me., as tutor in Wesleyan University, 
and as principal of Oneida Seminary, he was 
chosen nay oe of Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
For six years he held this place, and was elected 
to a professorship in Indiana Asbury University. 
His work and influence as an educator have 
given him a cherished name in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Rev. Stephen Allen, D. D., 


followed ho Larrabee. Few men did more 
for Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Methodism 
in Mainethan Dr. Allen. He was principal for 
t years, and financial agent at critical times 
in the history of the institution. Sampson Hal! 
is due to his earnest efforts very largely. 


Dr. Henry P. Torsey, 


then in the vigor of his young manhood, as- 
sumed charge of the school at a time of 4 
financial discouragement, in 1843. For forty 
years ne hac gh mh g —- a president, first 
Qs prince un © college department was 
din 1860, and afterwards as ident. 
ng his administration the two large and 
convenient buildings known as Sampson and 
Halls were completed, and Blethen Hal) 
was begun. Probably no name has become more 
famous among the educators of the country than 
that of Dr. Torsey. His students are everywhere, 
and all praise the uniqueness of his personality 
and methods, and revere his memory. 


E. M. Smith, D. D., 


succeeded Dr. Torsey, and, after a successful ad- 

ministration of the affairs of the institution, 

resigned in 1893 to assume charge of the Ver- 

mont Conference Seminary. Rev. U. W. Galla- 

gher, D. D., is now the able and successful pres- 
ent. 





EAST GREENWICH. 


Rhode Island is asmal! but enterprising State. 
which has maintained a university and seve 
qeoneente: schools. East Greenwich sominery, 

he best of them, is a reorganization of the o d 
Kent Academy, founded in 1802, and adopted by 
the ence Conference in 1841. The insti- 
tution long struggled with debi, but the situa- 
tion has been mastered by Dr. Blakeslee, its 
present head. 


Benjamin F. Tefft, D. D., LL. D., 


a Christian scholar and magnetic preacher, 
was the first principal under the Methodist 
management. Though a widely-read man, he 
was seen to the best advantage in ular ad- 
oe his enthusiasm fiamed forth and 
the that was in him was revealed. Dr. 
Tefft went to Lima, N. Y.,and finally touched 
high-water mark as editor of the Ladies’ Re- 


Revs. Geo, F. Pool, Daniel G. Allen, George B. 
Cone, Wm. Bagnall, Robert Allyn, Geo. W. 
Quereau, Micah J. Talbot, Bernice D. Ames, 
James T, Edwards, David fH. Bla, F. D. Blakes. 
lee, O. H. Fernald, Orange W. Scott, L. L. Bee- 
man, followed, in order, the first principal, and 
performed a great amount of good service in the 
cause of education. The condition of the fi- 
nances was, however,a constant source of em- 
barrassment to the success of the school; but, 
in spite of this difficulty, the good work of ed- 
ucation went forward. Class after class fol- 
lowed in succession into the active work of life 


or into higher li institutions. Und 
sbie dmitistation ot the juwent. prason 
Rev. Francis 


present incipal, 
fe 5 D. D., the Fiebt SS 
been cared for, and the flow of students to this 





favorite seat of learning has been uous 
fall. ‘The renewed itstitation ton handle 
work, and will remain as his most . 


ument. neon: 
BUCKSPORT. 

Since the re-opening of East Confer. 
ence Semi the principals aye R.P 
Bucknam to j, Rev. James B. Crawtorg’ 
Goorge Barth, sito intnae. Wri ae 
George yt wi 3 Rev. Morris Ww. 


; Rev. A. F. Chase, 1884 ¢¢ 


iy 
5 
5 
° 
Z 


1881 
in 1881, and retains the ition. N 
this school, however brief, should omit pe 
pee ayes in the late civil war. 


ot the Seminary,” as prepared b 
Webb, ite that 286 ot her Pupils cnrved is 
e or avy. 

hends, in enlis the ae enaiee: 
above nineteen years of age who were co! 


less than thirty-five cent. — 
& just cause for Teide. wer a fact which ts 





TILTON. 


The New Hampshire Conference has done 
service in the cause of Christian . 
ion. The Conference Semi — 
Northfield, N. H., Sept. 3, 1845. ore 
hundred have served as teachers during the 
half-century the Semin has been in o 
tion, and the following have been the rinel. 
a J. Augustus Adams, R. 8. Rust, D., 
. E. Latimer, D. D., 0. 8. ton, D. D. 
C. W. Cushing, D.D., Rev. R. W. Manley, Henry 
Lummis, D. D., L. D. Barrows, D. D., Rev. J. B, 
Robinson, Rev. 8. E. gamer. D. 2. Knowles, 
D. D., and Kev. J. M. Durrell, the present prin- 
cipal. In 1862 the buildings at Northfield were 
burned, and the Semin was removed to a 
more eligible position in ton, where elegant 
buildings have been erected, and the school has 


been us. 
In Soatere list of princi 


the famous preachers an 
Granite State. 


we find some of 
educators of the 


Richard 8. Rust, D. D., 


has made a varied and most brilliant record in 
the service of the church. Born at Ipswich, 

-» in 1815, he studied at Wilbraham, and 
graduated at Wesleyan University in 1841. He 
took charge of a school in Ellington and of the 
High School in Middletown, and then made a 
noble record at Northfield. In 1844 he joined 
J New pagpet Conference, where he did 

service in several leading ipits. In 
faco he became the first president’ o Wilber- 
force University. But the great work of his life 
has been among the freedmen. He was a leader 
in organizing the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and 
became its first corresponding + By 
his exertions a cordon of noble educational in- 
stitutions was established among the colored 
population of the South—a work which can 
never be forgotten, but whose influence for 
Sy teking go hy mealan, ? the generations go 

’ name 0: rst 

the coming centuries. rae ee 


Charles W. Cushing, D. D., 


still lives, and is known East and West as a 

popuies pao = on no ry educator. 
prece nc on at Aub 

and thereafter went West. 5 


Henry Lummis, D. D., 


who went to Northfield in 1863, is one of the 
most remarkable educators who ever came up 
among us. He was born with a microscope in 
his in. He sees motes and atoms distinctly. 
Shades of trath are as clear to him as the main 
outlines are to most men. is master of the 
tic method, He knows how to ask a ques- 
tion and to answer another. No man is able to 
trip him; he has the eye of a lynx and the alert- 
ness of a weasel. The services of such a man, as 
an educator, are invaluable. Under his tuition 
the student is obi to rouse his faculties and 
pon ind hy sommes for himself. He 
inking machine as well : 

munica' knowledge. Tee 


L. D. Barrows, D. D., 
who served the Semin tt fferen 
riods, was one of New "Hemapehioe’s t i= 
He was a born and accomplished leader, @ clear 





















NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer Le- 
cause it is 
always 













Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells, It is equally 
useful to you.and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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interest of the school, though he has 
in the ; ug: 


yielded the baton of com - Heisa \ 
athinker, a preacher, a@ teacher —an - 
man and refined gentleman. On the 


whole, the Seminary has commanded, in its 
head men, exceptionally rare talent. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


This great educational institution of our 
American Athens was founded by Isaac Rich, 
Jacob Sleeper and Lee Claflin, three re ta- 
tive business men of Boston and distinguished 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ex-Gov. William Claflin was also intimately 
associated with the founding. As Governor of 
Massachusetts at the time, he signed the act of 
incorporation, and from the first has acted as a 
leoding counselor a trustee of ~ mo peer ve 
Though comparatively young and planted under 
the shadow of Harvard, the institution has 
been favored with a large attendance of stu- 
dente, and bas done a great amount of good 
work in the department of education. The 
professional schools have had an unprecedented 
growth. The Law School is unsurpassed by any 
similar institution in the country, while the 
School of Theology has become the stro t 
and most favorec of any one in the denomina- 

The tory of Music, feuneee 
the late honored Dr Eben Tourjée, is celebrated, 
through the Republic and in Europe, for its 
large attendance and successful methods of 
teaching. It has given a fresh impulse to the 
cultivation of music in the country, especial! 
in New England. The University was organi 
under the supervision of Dr. W. F. Warren, its 
present distinguished president, and embodies 
some of the best features of both American and 
foreign universities. The excellence of its temper 
and methods is evidenced in the men and 
scholars it has produced. Though com by 
other institutions, Boston University has made 
an honorable record. 

Among the noble men who have supported 
President Warren in his efforts to establish and 
improve Boston University, we must name 


Prof. James E. Latimer, D. D., 


one of the great men of the es oy! and of 
our New England Methodism. For this noble 
man and eduvator we are indebted to Connecti- 
cut. He was born in Hartford, Oct. 7, 1826, and 
raduated at Wesleyan University in 1848. In 
1 he was elected yee ny of the New - 
shire Conference Academy at Northfield. In 
1854 he became ipal at Fort Plain, and in 
1859 teacher of uages in Elmira Female 
College. He joined the Genesee Conference in 
1858, and traveled in England and on the Con- 
tinent. a Sno ee x. 4 be Len I —_ ot 
historic theol niversity, and in 
elected Dean d 


thought through most subjects 
to his department as to be master of them. As 
a teacher he was eminent for clearness, compre- 
hensiveness and thoroughness. In going over 
the field with him, his classes could hardly fail 
to obtain ap understanding of theology. 
Though never afraid to consider new and errant 
8 ions on theological subjects, he adhered 

idly to the orthodox view. if he revised the 
old form of statement, he mai 


theolog 

in clear, fresh, incisive thought and in a style 
at once easy, transparent and impressive. He 
ought to have written more largely, for he was 
really one of the great thinkers of Methodism. 
In the ment of his department he made 
a name for if, and will never be forgotten 
by the students who —— the advantage of 
his instructions. Both good and great, he 
too early from the great harvest-field; 
was one of the men the church could illy 

spare. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN MODERN 
PEDAGOGY. 
President B. P, Raymond. 
Wesleyan University. 


WO mighty forces have been at work to 
bring the individual forward in modern 
educational practice. The first is the Gospel. 
It makes so much of the responsibility of the 
individual for himself, for his own salvation and 
Christian culture, that its urgent appeal, “ You 
ought and you ought not,” has served to lift 
the individual into prominence in all spheres of 
life. The second force is that of education. 
Wherever thinking men have brought the 
quickening power of personality to bear upon 
the mind of boy or girl, wherever the appli- 
ances of the school — laboratory, museum, libra- 
ry, etc. — have been made potent by the mediat- 
ing life of the teacher, there boy and girl have 
been compelled to think and to act, and that, 
too, in an ever-widening sphere. These two 
forces lift like the primeval giants that raised 
the continents. 

The above fundamental principles once recog- 
nized,a multitude of detailed applications of 
them suggest themselves. The whole range of 
elective work is in recognition of the individual. 
It is agreed that there is an essential curricu- 
lum for the training of every individual.- But 
the extent of the essentials is in debate. Man, 
nature and God constitute the subjects of 
study. But how much of each, and how much 
time to each? Can any one today answer these 
questions except in the most general way ? 

The class system in our public schools, with 
all its merits, fails to meet the wants of the 
bright boy and girl and as well the dull boy and 
girl. Perbaps the difficulty cannot be reme- 
died; it must, however, be reduced to the min- 
imum. There are boys and girls that do not 
need more than half the time spent in the 
average school in the grammar grades, and 
others that need more than the time allowed. 








the high school down into the grammar grade, 
some relief is obtained. The oral exercises in 
science, the introduction of a modern language, 
and of Latin, in tie lower grades, are all means 
made use of by modern pedagogy in feeling 
after the peculiar powers of the young student 
—the powers by which he is to make himself 
felt and known. It is a fact well known in every 
college faculty that some men manifest no in- 
terest, do no scholarly work, until they strike 
some line of elective work. It is not infrequently 
the case that such students show peculiar apti- 
tude in lines of work which they have thus 
chosen. They are made conscious of power of 
which they were not aware, 

The number of teachers in the colleges at least 
has relatively outgrown the number of students. 
This is the most important factor in this move- 
ment. The professor is not only able to do class 
work, but to give much attention to individu- 
als. This is especially true in the smaller col- 
leges. The classes in English at Wesleyan re- 
ceive class instruction,and besides this each 
individual meets the professor during a part of 
the course, and receives hi» criticism upon his 
work. This is an illustration of what is done to 
a greater or less extent in all: the colleges. It is 
laboratory practice extended into all the de- 
partments of work. We must go much farther 
in this direction. The gain, if we could increase 
the number of professors in our colleges, would 
be felt in every direction, The need is urgent 
in the high schools as well. 

This work for the individual must not be al- 
lowed to atomize society. That would be as 
false as the fiction of the family as the unit of 
society. It must be guarded and guided toward 
the establishment of society upon a rational 
basis, which shall involve the co-operation of 
every rational subject. 


Middletown, Conn. 








Home and Abroad. 

It is the duty of every one, whether at home or travel- 
ing for pleasure or business, to equip himself with the 
remedy which will keep up strength and prevent ill- 
ness, and cure such ills as are Hable to come upon all in 
everyday life. For instance, Hood’s Sarsaparilia as a 
general tonic, and to keep the blood pure and less liable 
to absorb the germs of disease, will be well nigh inval- 
uable. Change of drinking water often causes serious 
trouble, especially if one has been used to spring 
water in the country. From afew dropsto a teaspoon- 
ful of Hood’s Sarsaparilia in a tumbler of water will pre- 
vent the water having any injurious effect. 

Hood’s Vegetable Pills,as a cathartic, cause no dis- 
comfort, no disturbance, no loss of sleep, but assist the 
digestive organs, so that satisfactory results are effect- 
ed in a natural and regular manner. 


Church Register. 
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Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 8-19 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-19 
Aroostook Camp-meeting, Littleton, Me., Aug. 12-21 
astern Maine Chautauqua A bly, at 

Northport, Aug. 13-22 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-91 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-26 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
North Anson, Me., Oamp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Rockland Dis. Camp ting, Nobleboro, Me., Aug. 19-94 
Weirs, N. H., Oamp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 


Wesleyan Grove Camp-meet’g, Northport, Me., Aug. 26-30 
Hedding Camp-meeting, at E. Epping, Aug. 26-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-m’ng, Foxcroft, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 


Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 24 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-13 
Maine State Epworth League Convention at 
Westbrook, Sept. 11-12. 
Manchester District Epworth League Uon- 
vention, at Claremont, Sept. 17,18 


First General District League Sixth Annual 
Convention, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct, 2-3 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS : 

Ivation Army, Aug. 12-19 
Portland District Meeting, Aug. 19-94 
Murphy's Gospel Temperance Meet’g, Aug. 25-Sept. 30 

HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA: 
Summer School, 
Chautauqua Assembly, 


Aug. 6-24 
Aug. 17-34 


fo ye ne tra 
es 


WATSON — FULLER — Aug. by the same, Fred B. 
Wawwon, of Cooper, Me ona ‘tate B. Fuller, of Tops- 








UNION OONVENTION of the Epworth Leagues of the 
Boston North, Boston South and Springfleid Districts at 
Sterling Camp-ground, on Monday, Aug. 19. 

PROGRAM. 


At 10.44, Address of welcome, Rev. George F. Raton, 
D, D., presiding elder Boston North District. Response, 
Presid of Sterling Obapter, 11.15, Address, Rev. 
Lather Freeman. 2.15 p.m., Department of Spiritual 
Work, Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D. 2.45, Department 
of Metey and Help, Rev. William I. Haven. Music. 
At 4.15, Department of Literary Work, Rey. ©. M. Hall. 
34, Department of Social Work, Rev. BE. P. Herrick. 
4.16, Practical Junior League Work, Mrs. Annie B. 
Smiley. 7, Love-feast. 17,30, Sermon, Rev. George 8. 
Butters. 








Let each chap be repr ted by as large a delega- 
tion as possible. Come expecting a good convention, 
and you will not be disappointed. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be especially helpful in the way of practical 
suggestions for the work of the several departments. 
Come prepared to hand in written questions to be an- 
swered by those who have charge of the several depart - 
ments. Collections will be taken to defray expenses. 
Ask for camp-meeting tickets at the railroad stations. 
Help to mske the cunvention a grand opening to the 
camp-meeting, and plan to stay through the week. 
Board dnd lodging can be obtained at r ble rates. 


Business Botices. : 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 


























For Over Fifty Years 


Maus, WinsLow’'s SooTuina SrRvur has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

















Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
deo Ragie Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free 
from sickness, /nfant Health ia a valuable pamphiet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 








TO THE METHODIST PREACHERS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND — DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: We have 
been connected with Malialieu Seminary, Kinsey, Ala., 
a school among the “ poor whit: s,” the past seven years. 
We ace prepared to present to your people the needs of 
our Southern educational wo-k as existing among both 
races, as follows: 1. If you desire, we will assist you in 
raising, if possible, as mucb as was raised for the Freed- 
men's Aid and Southern Education Society last year. 
2, Any excess over last year to be devoted to our schoo! 
work, specially. We want to speak in two, if possible 
in three, churches every Sunday, and will give every 
wéek-night, xcept Saturday, to this work, if desired. 
We are of no expense tothe churches save in the mat- 
ter of entertainment, and will be ready to respond to 
your calls after Aug. 11. Please address me at Fall 
River. Gro. M. HAMLEN. 





BUCKSPORT DISTRIOT BASTERN DIVISION EP- 
WORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION at East Machias 
Camp-ground, Aug. 30-31. 

Saturday, 7.0 p. m., sermon by Rev. P. A. Smith. The 
following topics will be di ad: The Relation of As- 
sociate Members to the League, H. W. Collins; The Re- 
lation of the League to the Oburch, Mrs. B. 8. Gahan; 
Entertainments Helpfuland Harmful, Miss Eva Allen; 
The Social Department in Spiritual Work, Miss Annie 
Coffril; Bome of the Urgent Needs of the Average 
League, Miss Bessie Miller; The Relation of the League 
to Civic Life, G. B. Bell ; The Relation of the League 
to Missionary Work, J. W. Ramsey; The Possibilities of 
the League on Literary Lines, Miss Gertrude Mc Donald; 
Duties of the Committee in the Department of Christian 
Work, Mra, Millie Gray; The Possibilities of the Junior 
League, Miss Julia Allen; The Relation of the Pastor to 
the League, Mrs. Georgie De Coursey; The Relation of 
the Leagué to Social Reforms, Mrs. A.8.Ladd. We may 
make this couvention a grand success if we will. Let 
us do it “In His Name.” 











Joun Tinuine, for Committee, 








“For some time 
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By carrying the studies ordinarily assigned to 





Sin the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and Professor of Clinical . 
ies ee University College of Medicine, Richmond, vi 


a., says * 


y 
Eh ae ng 
. ‘5 mi acidity. 
others, ‘(ben the animal is fed entirely 


. Dr. H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
ze sO eety of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: ° 


mar on No. 1, in 

“T have observed ked ing J 

Teething Infomts. I go BUFFALO LATHIUA WATER sting ota te 
of this ter , without exception, they returned to me or greatly 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 £.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


He Shrinks 
from Washing 

So do woolens and flannels, if 
they’re not washed properly. 
Try the right way. Get a 
package of Pearline, and do 
as directed. Your things won't 
shrink, and they'll be softer, 
brighter and better, than ever 
before. That's the beauty of 
Pearline— washing is not 
only easier, but better and 
safer, Things that you would 
n't dare to trust to the wear 
of the washboard are washed 
perfectly with Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrup. 


Beware ulous grocers will tell you, 


* this is.as good as" or ** the 
same,as Pearline.” IT'S FA tse Pearline 1s 
never peddied, and if your grocer sends you some 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 
send itéack, 813 JAMES PYLE, New York 


THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


J.J. B. Chicago. — My busband suffers from muscular 
rheumatism. Is very hoarse whenever he takes cold 
Please state a remedy. 


Give him Febricide Pills, one three times dai- 
ly, for a week; then give bim Thyroidine, ex- 
tract of the thyroid gland, in three-drop doses, 
three times daily. Regulate the bowels with 
Nathrolithic Salts. 

J. B. — The fingers of my left hand seem to have no 
strength. | cannot close my hand, and suffer a great 
deal of pain. 


Take Medulline, extract of the spinal cord, in 
five-drop doses, three times daily, on the tongue. 


Buffalo —- My face has a very oily appearance. Kindly 
give me some remedy, ; 


Take two teaspoonfuls of Nathrolithic Salts in 
a tumbler of hot water,a half-hour before break- 
fast, once or twice a week. Avoid soap when 
washing the face and take a cold sponge bath all 
over every morning. 


M.A, X.—- Have been annoyed for over a year with 
large pimples on my back. Can you suggest a cure ? 


fake Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid gland, 
in three-drop doses, three times daily, on the 
tongue. Twice each week take a dose of Nath- 
rolithic Salts. Report in a month. 


Laura 8., Mempbis.— No; Yes; Take Gastrine, 
@ teaspoonful after each meal. You will get 
better at once. Your nervousness comes from a 
disordered stomach. 


W.T. Parker, M. D. 
Med. Dept., Col, Chem, Co. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 


CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDULLINE, 
From the Spin Cord, CARDINE, From the 
Heart. TESTINE, OVARINE, THYROIDINKE, 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachma, $1.25 
GASTRINE. 
A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 
FEBRICIDE PIILS 
For MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and Bick Hean- 
ACHE. 60 cents. 
NATH ROLITHIC SALTS. 

1 ipation, Torpor of the Bowels and In- 

50 cents. 


For Habi D 
action of the Liver, 
At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL O©O., 
Send for Literature. (179) Washington, D.C. 








‘N THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FURNITUR 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 








WA E A man end his wife, as steward and ma 

« tron in a Methodist semina in New 
England, Salary $500 a year with and home in 
Seminary. Also,a womanto take charge of the board- 
ing department of a Methodist oqminayy. Salary $300 a 
year and home, Address, B, 0, Fisx, No. 4 Ashburton 
Place, Bosten, Mass. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 18238. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1,50, 


THE DATES toltewing the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year and month to which itis paid 


DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued until 
there is a « ic order to stop, and until all errear- 
ages are paid, as required by law. 


SURSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be ver; at wey of to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order ( t 
office or express) Bank Check or Draft. When neither 
of spose can be procured, send money by Registered 

er. 


OD ADVERTIONRS it is ON OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters of Remittances, or relating to Renewals, 
and Subseriptions, and other Business Matters con- 
nected with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED. Publisher, 36 B 
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: Ou Book Table. 


By W. D. Howells. New York : 


Miarper @ Hrothers. 


Though evincing no great reach of literary in- 
vention, ‘‘My Literary Passions” is one of the 
most charming of Howells’ books. It reveals to 
us, in a delightful way, the anthor himself. It 
is autoblographic, and autobiographic along 
lines most interesting to the student and 
thoughtful reader. In it he does not tell us all 
about himself; he confines his record to his at- 
tempts at self-education by the aid afforded by 
the books of masters in literature. The books 
in which he found knowledge and iuspiration 
constitute the literary monuments built along 
the path of English progress. He came first to 
Goldsmith, Irving and Cervantes, reaching, at 
length, Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and the mass of writers still on the 
stage. His great reading, as here given, has 
been along English lines; but he has not failed 
to reach out to the German in the masters 
Goethe and Heine; to the Russian in Tolstoi and 
others; to the Italian in Dante, Goldani, Man- 
zoni and D’Areglio; and to the Spanish in the 
successors of Cervantes. 

The interest in his account of his readings is 
in his method and his favorite authors. He 
reads with zeal and enthusiasm. He glues to his 
author, determined to enter his hidden mean- 
ing and to bear away some part of his golden 
treasure. He \s both intense and persistent. To 
his great author he goes again and again, ex- 
tracting some sweetness from the store of honey 
at each return. The reader of Howells will be 
interested not alone iu the temper of the man 
and his methods of work, but also in his earler 
and later literary judgments. The volume is, of 
course, sketchy, and contains easy and pleasant 
reading for the summer days, as it may be read 
in snatches as well as in its entirety. 

Papers and Addresses of Martin S. Andesese, 
DD. Bdited by William ©. Mowry, Tw 


Volumes, Philadelphia: American Ba ine Publication 
Society, 1420 Ohestoat Street. Price, $2.50, in a box. 


Dr. Anderson was a powerful personality. An 
impressive speaker, he was also an accurate 
thinker and a clear and forcible writer, He be- 
came president of Rochester University in 
1853 —a position in which he made his life rec- 
ord. In the Baptist denomination, as well as in 
the circles of education, Dr. Anderson exerted a 
wide and salutary influence. The large number 
of students who passed under his training nat- 
urally regarded him as an authority, and will 
cherish the utterances he has left behind in 
these noble volumes. For convenience, the 
writings are arranged in five groups, There 
come, first, the educational papers and address- 
es, which deal with the theories and methods of 
the higher education, and the relation of such 
education to the State; second, Uommencement 
addresses, which reveal in burning and im- 
pressive words his interest in the scholar’s life 
and occupations; third, religious papers and 
addresses on Christian and missionary themes; 
fourth, philosophical and scientific papers; and, 
finally, papers and addresses of a public and 
general interest. Some of these papers and ad- 
dresses relate to matters of the past; some deal 
with subjects of permanent interest and value; 
and some concern current questions. Whoever 
appreciates clear thinking and strong writing 
will delight to follow Dr, Anderson in these 
volumes. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Reminiscences of Soldiers, Statesmen, and Citizens. 
With an Introduction by Rey, William Hayes Ward, 


+P New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo. Price, 


Although much has been written of the mar- 
tyr President, the record would not be complete 
without this series of tributes. They have at 
once a fresh interest and historic value. In- 
stead of an elaborate portrait by a single artist, 
the volume ia, as it were, a portfolio of minia- 
tures bya group. Ex-Secretary Boutwell fur- 
nishes, as a centre-piece, an extended charac- 
terization, while the others place around it 
graphic touches or vivid snap-shots. 

The whole appeared, as a symposium, in the 
Independent, and in reproduced in this neat 
volume on account of the intrinsic aud per- 
manent value of the matter. The writers are 
men of intelligence,and are among the small 
number remaining who were on intimate terms 
with President Lincoln, The information they 
furnish comes at first hand; they tell what they 
sawand beard. The book contains recollec- 
tions of the great passages in his official life, of 
interviews, incidents, anecdotes and sayings. 
Many elde-lighbta illustrative of this great life 
are furnished. The volume, making the most 
agreeable reading, will be welcome as a unique, 
entertaining and instructive account of one of 
the most remarkable personages in American 
history. 


Tributes from his Associates. 





Th te «4 the Ocension. a fa Franklin Noble, D, D. 

New B. Treat. 

The ciaittacis onaue in this volume are 
from the best sources, and are adapted for use 
on religious and anniversary occasions. The 
book is a repository of historical data and facts, 
beautifal thoughts, and words of wisdom, help- 
ful in suggesting themes and in outlining ad- 
dresses for the observance of timely occasions 
and special days indicated by our Christian year. 
To the preacher, speaker and writer the volume 
will prove valuable. 


ual Danie! Putnam, A. M. 
Apaceanh ot Retnenge i eh eine: ct 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, $1.50. 


This “ Menual” is one of the best books on 
the subject of teaching. Its substance was 
given in lectures before the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School. The author begins at the founda 





tion and considers the subject in. its various 
bearings. After touching the nature and kinds 
of education, he dwells on the study of the child, 
the laws of mind, and the best methods of train- 
ing the child to fill his place in human society. 
The book is simple, suggestive and comprehen- 
sive, Most of the new ideas in education are 
touched fruitfully and helpfully. 

f. C@sar Lombroso and 


Offender. By Pro’ 
Withew Porrcee be an Y rntroduction A W. D. Mor- 
rison m. New York: D. & y. Price, 





vy 


We have here the latest instalment in the 
“ Criminology Series,”” in course of publication 
by the Appletons. lt is a fruit of studies on 
criminal tendencies and conduct, now going on 
all over the world. Prof. Lombroso’s teachings 
are strongly materialistic. In his view, the en- 
vironment and hereditary tendencies are most 
potent sources of crime. The individual is the 
creature of his conditions, and the remedy 
needed is physical even more than moral. The 
book contains a study of the female criminal. 
The characteristics of the various classes of 
criminals are given. It is a curious study, 
abounding in suggestions for the philanthro- 
pist and the law-maker. 

t A Complete Baough Account of His 


Tho bi 
Life and eee r Seah nee Narration of his 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


An original, interesting and suggestive bit of 
fiction, dealing with the marvelous, after the 
manner of the old mythologists or the Arabian 
Nights wonders. The author depicts the growth 
and development of a character from a shy, deli- 
cate lad to such proportions, ina short time, 
that his parents were puzzled to know what to 
do with him;and for a long time he did not 
know what todo with himself or what would 
become of him, It is the business of the book 
to show how, after all, he got on very well and 
did more good than ill, On turning bis major- 
ity this strange man disappeared. The story 
takes the reader on a curious jaunt into the ideal 
world, 

Agent with the Flag. 
Harper & Brothers. ‘prow 8 

The lad at our side, pbs rel read this volume 
from cover to cover with ever-increasing enthu- 
siasm, characterizes it by the one word, 
“ Great.” Though not an established critic, we 
deem his judgment in this matter preferable to 
that of the scholar who never enjoyed the lux- 
ury of being achild. The proof of juvenile lit- 
erature is that children like it. Without this 
test all others are vain. This story presents a 
great variety of scene and movement. The 
style is transparent and pure. Like Mr. Black, 
the author takes his corps of actors across many 
seas, The four boys he has in charge were fort- 
unate enough to be in Brazil during the recent 
revolution in that country. No youth who has 
any curiosity to see the world can fail to read 
this book with deep interest. 

Judgment Books. A Story. By E. F. Benson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1. 

“* Judgment Books,” simple in structure and 
well written, follows an original vein. The story 
is a study of disordered mental action in an 
artist. Frank Trevor, a portrait painter, on the 
north coast of Cornwall, was happy in his union 
with Margery until he got weary and dazed by 
overwork night and day, when he conceived the 
idea of painting the portrait of his own inner 
self. Every man has in him a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. The inner man usually remains in 
hiding; but Frank Trevor determined to place 
him on canvas. The wife objects and then con- 
sents, ouly to find the perfect work on the 
canvas. The story is also an allegory. The 
inner life is the real one — the judgment book 
by which every one must finally stand or fall. 


w. q; _penserece. New York: 


One Woman's Story: The Ceemnenee of a Quiet Life 
as Tuld jn Dorothea’s Diary, By Willen Luts. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Ourts. ioe, $1.26, 

This ‘‘ One Woman’s Story ”’ thoroughly in- 
terests and aids us because it is, in substance, 
the story of many another woman. There isa 
common experience to which this one woman 
gives voice for all others. Uf course Dorothea 
is a real person and records in her diary real ex- 
periences. Asa quiet woman she lives at home 
and performs the duties of daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, delighting to maintain in honor 
the homely but blessed relationships of life. 
The course of her life did not run even, any 
more.than that of our own; she knew, like all 
the rest of the race, hoth joy and sorrow; the 
bursts of sunlight were offset by great shadows 
in their times. There are tender passages, hard 
paths, tears now and then, but an optimistic 
faith which finds good unde; all these forms of 
experience and conducts the author into a 
deeper experience and a more blessed realization 
of the peace and joy of God, 
tame ar ete and Ladies. Verses for Young Peo- 

Harper & 


aret B. epemgater. Now York: 
SCthele. Pree. $1.25. 


Mrs. Sangster remains in touch with child- 
hood, and has a way, quite her own, of charming 
the young hy her verses. Though, the result of 
mature thought, her lines are always simple and 
rhythmical, easy to read and to remember. 
Many of the songs in this volume will be com- 
mitted to memory and will prove a permanent 
source of delight to young readers. The range 
of the volume is very wide. There is something 
on nearly every theme interesting to youth, 
Though pleasing, the verses are never frivolous 
or Pn they are pure, elevating and inspiring. 


rw, Chriat Ca: e to Charch. beg oe Dream : 
be Autobiography. By A. J. Gordon, D. D. 
‘haere fe a and the Drea as Philedoiphia® 


yr peptict Pu Publication ' Society. 
Everything about the late Dr. aeeidie has, for 
the reader,an interest. He was at once a genius 
and asaint., He rendered sacred every theme be 








touched. In this little volume we have, first, a 
brief story of his life; second, the dream, “‘ How 
Christ Came te Church ’’—to illuminate, 
purify, elevate, inspire; and, thirdly, Dr. Pier- 
son, in his inimitable way; shows how the 
dream interprets the man. The words of Dr. 
Pierson, like those of Dr. Gordon, are life and 
spirit. The commentary is hardly less interest- 
ing than the original text. The dream brought 
out, as the biographer shows, the great preacher’s 
devotion to the person of Christ as the coming 
One after whom our lives are to be patterned, 
and to the Holy Spirit, the Comforter and Sanc- 
tifier. This is eminently a minister’s book. In 
it he will find a source of light and inspiration 
tor living and for work in the Master’s vineyard. 








Magazines. 


—— The Magazine of Art for August presents 
for a frontispiece an etching of Gérard’s paint- 
ing of Madame de Recamier. An engraving 
from the painting by David of Madame de 
Recamier is also given in this number. There 
are two other full-page iliustrations — “A 
Study,” by EB. J. Poynter, R. A., and “The 
Trio,” by F. Uhl. “The Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition” (III), “The Place of Sculpture in 
Daily Life” (I), “Fair Children,” “Chantilly 
and its Art Treasures,” are some of the subjects 
of finely illustrated papers. The ‘“‘Chronicle of 
Art’’ bas eleven illustrations. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.: 31 Kast 17th St., New York.) 


—— Sun and Shade for April, in the photo- 
gravure-portrait of Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
presents one of the finest specimens of photo- 
graphic art that we have seen for some time. 
Other plates in this number are: ‘‘ The Venus of 
Milo,” “A Favorable Opportunity,’ “A Por- 
trait Study,’ ‘The Lily Pond,” “ Professor Bell 
Opening the Telephone Line between New York 
and Chivago,’’ “ Artists’ Retreat,’’ and ‘The 
Capitol at Albany.” The May issue of this 
artistic periodical has a pleasing list of plates, 
opening with “‘ Alessandro Salvini as Hamlet,’ 
which is followed by a portrait of Bliss Carman, 
the Canadian poet. ‘“‘Five-mile Drive, Keene, 
N. H.,” is a lovely bit of woodland road. 
“Child with Doll,” “In the Studio,” “On the 
Mohawk,” “ Morning Glory,” and “ Transpor- 
tation Building, World's Fair,’ fill up the num- 
ber. (N. Y. Photogravure Co. : 137 West 23d St., 
New York.) 


——The August Ohautauquan is, as usual, 
laden with good things in all the departments. 
The editor contrives to communicate much val- 
uable information in an agreeable way. ‘“ Life 
and Its Environment,” “‘The Southern Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta,’ ‘The Dominion of Canada,” 
* Pilgrimages to Mecca,” and “Land Wrested 
from the Sea,” areamong the titles of interest 
in the “ General Readings.”” ‘‘Current History 
and Opinion” has become an interesting de- 
partment of the magazine. (Chautauquan: 
Bible House, New York.) 


—— The Missionary Review for August comes 
well laden with valuable matter. The editor 
opens with “‘An Apocalyptic Crisis in Papal 
Missions,” and is followed by ‘ Missionary 
Work in the New Hebrides,” and “ Missionary 
Theological Schools in I[ndia.’’ The inter- 
national and editorial departments are rich in 
variety and quality, (Funk & Wagnalls: New 
York.) 


—— The A. M. E. Church Review bas a valuable 
Symposium on the late Frederick Douglass, 
with portraits of the contributors. Father 
Slatterly has an account of “The Catholic 
Church and the Negro in Colonial Days,” and 
Bishop Holly has an article on “ Biblical Inspi- 
ration.”” (Publishing House of African M. K. 
Church: 641 Pine Street, Philadelphia.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine for August is a 
breezy and readable number. It contains 
sketches of ‘Toronto and Vicinity,” the edtit- 
or’s notes on the Levant, and Johp Watson's 
sermon before the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
It is a fine number. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 
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—— McClure's Magazine tor August is the: 
midsummer fiction number, and is turnishea 
with « variety of matter readable even in the 
hot season. The number opens with a 
of the jungle by Rudyard Kipling, and abounds 
in his wild and bold descriptions. Archibald 
Forbes describes the great German leader in 
arms — “ Moltke in War.” Anthony Hope con. 
tributes a bright story in “The Heart of the 
Princess Osra;” Bret Harte, ‘ The Yellow 
a California story; and {da M. Tarbell ma 
“ Bishop Vincent and His Work.” Stanley J, 
Weyman gives the adventures of a French min. 
ister in Texas farming. (8. 8. McClure: 30 
Lafayette Place, New York city.) 


—— St. Nicholas is a model youth’s magazine, 
Varied in its contents, the treatment is usaally 
attractive and healthful. With @ coustant eye 
to the youngest, there are occasional touches of 
mature life. “ The Little Boy and the Watch ” 
is followed by a sketch of “ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” Story and incident end picture ai 
contribate to render the pages attractive. The- 
odore Rosevelt has an admirable series along 
patriotic lines entitled, “ Hero Tales from Amer- 
lean History.” ‘The Cruise of the Wasp” ig 
the sub-title to the fourth part. (The Century 
Company: Union Square, New York.) 


——The August Treasury of Religious 
Thought comes, as usual, freighted with good 
things for the pastor and Christian worker, 
The number has for a frontispiece a portrait of 
Rev. W. W. Case, D. D., pastor of the Howard 
St. Methodist Episcopal Church, San Francisco, 
Cal., who contributes an admirable sermon, 
“The Law asa Teacher.” ‘‘ Applied Christiani- 
ty’ is the title of an article describing the 
practical work in “St. John’s Guild,” New 
York. There are also outlines of sermons, ser- 
monic thoughts, and miscelianeous articles, 
Among these is an article on “The Practical 
Value of College Work,’”’ made up of extracts 
from the addresses of eminent college presi- 
dents. (E. B. Treat: 5 Cooper Union, New 
York.) 











I’m a New Woman 


Fince taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I wan 
at death’s door, bloated and crippled with 
rheumatism, and friends thought I could 
not live. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me a 
vast amount of good and made me feel 
much younger. I always keep 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in my house and gladly recommend it, for 
the benefit I have received.” Mrs. A. 
Lyon, Pettingill’s Corner, Maine. 


_ Hood's Pili: Sespemec.n 
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SA Market 


821 Vine St., 











, for Mercbant Trade. Good 

N wecity par. Samples free. No deliv: 

SALE ESA MEN line or exclusive. Address, 
Gousurens, 3941 Market 8t., naw Speman 


90 Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, Agents Wanted. 
ht fAdgde J NAR ION Ronis AND’'S NEW 

ome of the Bible,” Over 200 New Photos. 
Seas Belle Pe ma Pays Big. No Experience Need- 
ed. One sold 5i in 30. hours. Illustrated Circulars 
Free. Address, Historical Pub. Co., Phila. 





$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 
Is the price of one double berth tn Tourist Sleeping 
Car from Boston. 
This is on the oe * Phillips- Panny Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars h from Boston — 
cheapo on fast train sin, lonving Boston ad Tu 


LFS LOOMIS. 6. E y 269 Wi ington 8t., Boston 
Mass Fe: Ba 1 rans a. Chicago. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Ot any desired pattern made to order. 
192 Btate Re, Heston, Mass 
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Obituaries. 


len. — Atter a pilgrimage of 82 years and 
Pee oe Kmery ‘Aller fell asleep in Jesus at 
his home in Gray, Maine, March = om He 
was born in Windham, Maine, and t: years 
jater removed to Gray, where his subsequent 
life wes spent. 
age of twenty-eight he was con- 
verted and joined the M. E. Church. He wasa 
kind husband and father, an obliging neighbor, 
a hly-esteemed townsman, and, above all, a 
oF Cbristien in ev relation of life. He 
walked and talked with God daily. His godly 
example was a standing rebuke to whatever was 
, and an inspiration to ag work. 
ipture was most signally fulfilled in this 
saint: “ T: ou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his 
season.” A golden sheaf grown and matured 
in the sunshine of God’s loving approval, has 
been on my Oy “He rests from his 
Jabors and his works do follow him.” 

His surviving son and daughters have the 
sympathy of the community in their bereave- 
ment, and are comforted by the blessed assur- 
ance that father is safe in his heavenly home, 

The funeral services at Mr. Allen’s late resi- 
dence, March 7, were conducted by Rev. F. P. 
Wormwood, of Gray. . 





Shaw. — Nancy Shaw, one of the most devot- 
ed and highly- med members of the Spencer 
M.E. Church, entered the ranks of the glorified, 
March 21, 1895, aged 71 years. 

Sbe was converted in Westfield, Mass., at the 

of seventeen, and for fifty-four years wasa 
ful follower of her Saviour and a member 
of the M. E, Church. For twenty-one years she 
wasa widow. Liv some distance m the 
centre of the town, was deprived of many of 
the public means of grace; but with her Bible 
and ZION’s HERALD she ever kept in lively sym- 
pathy with God’s people and ali the benevolent 
and philanthropic movements of the day. 

For many of the later years of her life she 
was a confirmed invalid, but her close commun- 
jon with God made her sick chamber a little 
sanctuary. Nearly all who visited her would 
declare that for the sympathy they offered they 
bore away 8 strength and cheer which fell like 
a benediction on their hearts. 

jhe was frugal in using the means with which 
she was intrusted, but delighted in giving with 
aliberal hand to the y and to support the 
church of her choice. 

Bhe died as she lived, calmly trusting in Jesus, 
glad when the moment of release came to de- 
part and be with Christ, which is far better. 

E. STUART BzEst. 





Stevens.—In the death of Joseph Eastman 
Stevens the church at Oakland, Me., has lost one 
of her most loyal and beloved servants. Though 
able to attend to his business affairsand active- 
ly en) in church work until shortly before 
his death, heart d had for several years 
been gaining a stronger hold upon his life, until 
at last it accomplished ite sad mission on Dec. 4, 
1894, and the honored disciple passed from the 
earthly life to be forever with his Master. He 
was born in Monmouth, Me., June 9, 1819. 

His father died when he was only seven years 
old, and at the age of thirteen he went to Litch- 
field, where he mastered and for several years 
pursued the trade of a mechanic. In 1842 he se- 
cured a position in the scythe factories at North 
Wayne, where he was soon after converted and 
at once — and received as a member of 
the M. BE. Church by Rev. Charles Morse. 

In 1845 he marr Susan A. Lewis, and the 
following year they came and settled in Oak- 
land — West Waterville), where hand in 
hand for half a century they journeyed along 
the Christian pathway. During his residence 
here he was constantly engaged in scythe man- 
ufacturing — until as superintendent for 
the Dunn Edge Tool Co., and after that as a 
member of the firm of the Emerson, Stevens Co. 
He also early identified himself with the Meth- 
odists, who were at that time connected with 
Fairfield circuit, and during his membership in 
the church here, which dated from its organiza- 
tion, he figured conspicuously in religious at- 
fairs, holding the most responsible positions in 
the work of the society and serving many years 
as a class-leader of marked ability. 

In the life of the departed the Uhristian virt- 
Wa —— wee eee = an pa ee ed coares. 

© possessed of rat a qu position, 
his heart was full of love for God and man; he 
was always the same — ever of unfaltering faith, 
constantly at his post of duty, and everythin 
he did was well done. He wasa great lover o 
—s, and Zion’s HERALD was always in his 
ome, 

The funeral sermon was delivered by Rev. 
O, A. Laughton from the very by Ape n text 
(Rev. 14: 13): ** Blessed are the dead which die 
inthe Lora . . . that they may rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 

F. R. WELOH. 





Bowen,— On Monday evening, July 15, 1896, 
Joseph H. Bowen, of Lynn, Mass. who had 
served for twenty-five years as trustee of St. 
Paul’s Church, “ his body with his charge laid 
down and ceased at once to work and live,” in 
the 75th year of his age. 

Mr. Bowen was of noble New England ances- 
try. His great-grandfather, John Rhodes Rus- 
sell, of Marblehead, was the it one who volun- 
teered to row Washington across the Delaware. 
His dfather was a justice of the peace in 
Marblehead, where Joseph H. was born and 
lived until, at twenty-one years of age, he came 
to Lynn, where he resided until he went to his 
eternal reward. 

From his youth he had the fear of God in his 
heart. His first confession of Christ was among 
the Freewill Baptists in Lynn. At the dissolu- 


awhile, until he joined ‘“* Wood End,” now St. 
Paul’s, which was much nearer his home. From 
hour he lived-and toiled only for his famil 
and his much-loved church, He joined no clu 
or order, but gave his undivided attention to 
home and church. 
tame Se and father ne — a oh 
'ul wife preceded him ven by 0 a 
few years. On both occasions the home seemed 
altogether unlike a house of mourning, and 
more like a scene of victory over the last enemy, 
per was the pels ow: and Lene _ oe 
bereaved. shall prosper ove 
y was fulfilled in Mr. Bowen’ 


thee’ 8 experience. 

Though not blessed with possessions, he 

and his were to extract great 
results of his toil. 


comfort from t 
Mr. Bowen always honored the Lord with his 
substance, His consecration was not only oe 
sonal, bat also -all. His bret 
heartily agree no member of St. Paul’s ever 
Rive more, according to his means, than he gave. 
coomnie ‘hte whore ot nateee aaeounie 
w , to a’ pu 
vervices fatity, hed 





eae, iving more mo: than he received for 
is poodh, bs ~ + His chief topic of conversation 
on meeting his would be about the church 
and her in 


. No official position was too 
high for him in the estimation of his brethren, 


as his long-time presidency of the board of trust- 
ees of that pe pase the § testifies. He was 
alert to the rel needs of that part of Lynn. 
For he desired to see another Methodist 


years 
church in that region, and when the mission 
which resulted in St. Luke’s Church was pro- 


posed to him, he told the pastor to “ go ahead ”’ 
and he would stand back of the Work and sent 


him to another trustee, now in heaven, who be- 
came one of the five chief founders of that mis- 
sion and church. His pocket-book was always 
opened at the call for money to establish that 
work. His Christian life was marked by thor- 
tented GOs Oaap tn Senge peaseeaity, Bat’ tp tbe 
D generosity, bu 
total absence of all duplicity and solt-camibenion. 
All who knew him believed him to bea frank 
fumesous, manly and Shasoughly practical 
hristian. His departure to the church tri- 
umphant will leave a not easily filled place in 
the church and in the city. 

In the absence of the bereaved pastor, Rev. 
W. T. Worth, his funeral services were conduct- 
ed by a former pastor, Rev.W. H. Meredith,dur- 
ing whose pastorate Mrs. Bowen went up to her 
coronation. The esteem in which he was held 
by the officials of the church was expressed in 
the adoption of resolutions of respect by the 

of trustees of St. Paul's names”, ate 








JOSIAH PARKER HIGGINS. 
Rev. C. E. Springer. 


In one of the May numbers of ZION'’s HERALD 
the sudden death of Josiah Parker Higgins, of 
Hyde Park, Mass., was noted. For twenty-seven 
years we were intimate friends. Three years of 
this time I was his mates He was the gift of 
Methodism to the church and the business world 
— the son of a Methodist minister. He war born 
in a Methodist parsonage, in Bristol, Me., of 

ts who were themselves cradled In Meth- 
odism — Josiah and Sarah Higgins. For years 
they were itinerants in the Maine Uonference. 
Coming down this Methodistic line, he loved 
the old church and her ministry totheend. He 
often recalled with great pleasure visits of min- 
isters to his father’s home when he was a mere 

yy. 


In consequence of a local misunderstanding, 
and believing it best for all, he left our church 
and united with a sister denomination a few 
years before his death; but the writer well 
knows that no ill feelings were fostered toward 


those he left. He was too manly forthis. He 
was a grand specimen of what the religion of 
our Lord and viour can do for a man when 


recelyed and entertained. He was friendly, 
unselfish, oe oye self-sacrificing. To the 
rich grace of he was indebted for this, for 
this alone can build up such a character as he 
possessed. Iam confident that when our brother 
and intimate friend went up to the gates of 
heaven the 13th day of last May, there were at 
the gates a group of redeemed ones to welcome 
him home. 

I recall the motherly reception he received 
on his return from the U.S. Navy, as related by 
him to me, As he entered the house unexpect- 
edly, standing in her queenly presence, she 

laced her hands on his head, and with tears of 
oy following each other down her cheeks, she 
exclaimed, “ Thank God, this is my darling boy 
safe at home! ” 

Death in this case was like going home, for 

her, mother, wife and sisters were there look - 
ing for his coming. 

in the old church, or worshiping 
with another, it was evident that no sectarian 
fence could be built about him, One would be 
as successful in trying to fence in the fragrance 
of a garden of roses in full bloom. He was too 
well informed for this; too familiar with the 
Bible and the expansive views of the Holy 
Spirit; too much in sympathy with manliness, 
goodness and godliness. The false, the feigned, 
the hypocritic, he hated, as sunshine bates 
darkness. He believed the world is going on 
to ———_ = oe = — ae 
gospel was the gos ot g cheer, of opening 
day, and he was a. worker with Christ during 
the day. Whether in church or in the business 
world, he felt it to be his privilege and duty to 
uphold constantly, before all men, the princi- 
= of our holy Christianity. He was an every- 
ay Christian. By his life among men he de- 
manded and received the respect and the confi- 
dence of all business circles. 

While I was his pastor I saw his na lwork. 
He met my views of what a Christian layman 
should be — a business man, and at the same time 
an active Cbristian. He was liberal with hand, 
purse and heart. No tenths influenced his gifts, 
no man’s liberality or illiberality influenced him. 
Well informed, be gave as the cause demanded 
and his purse permitted. He was pea 
abreast of the times, planning grand things for 
the church and God. When our church grew 
too small for the people who preferred to wor- 
ship with us in xter, and it wae a duty to 
enlar,e, some did not a with the 
movement, feari a debt. e, however, and a 
dear brother sti living and active in the 
church, came forward and encouraged our 
efforts. He left his store, sat in my carriage, and 
rode about until money sufficient was secured to 
complete the work; and through the influence, 
mainly, of these two brethren, improvements 
were carried on far beyond our first plan, until 
we all felt satiefied with our church home. From 
that day to this Dexter has stood among our 
best appointments in East Maine Conference. 

In the Sunday-school as superintendent or 
teacher he excelled. Our school grew large and 
spiritual. 

Pie was an intelligent man. His brow and 
forehead indicated this. He was capable of 
strong, earnest and clear thought. Beneath that 
brow were set dark, clear, penetrating eyes, 
quick to see and read men and things. The 
lower featares told of firmness and persistency 
of pur . To engage in an enterprise was to 
finish k. 

His library was large and carefully selected. 
He read our best authors and digested them. 
“« He delighted in the discussion of high themes 
and was himself able to give ex jon to his 
thought in current and eloquent language.” 
In 3 or the social circle men liste to 
him when he rose to speak. How earnestly and 
helpfully have we heard him pray for the Hey 

rit to rest upon tor and ple! 
nnn « had a word of comfort an ——_ 
ment for his ,and, whether liked or dis- 
liked, he always stood by him. 

It is a mystery to me why one 6o useful should 
die at fifty-four when seemingly at the very 

ht of his power and usefulness; when appar- 

ently doing iis best for God and humanity. We 
ould have held him here until he had grown old 
and decrepit, leaning upon his steff, useless. 
Why without a moment’s warning snatched 
from friends, family and the church? Weshalli 
be obliged to wait for the answer until we meet 
again ov the side. Until then, farewell, 
ong of the best friends we ever had! 





NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 





POPULAR EDUCATION. 
REQUIRED LITERATURE 


OF THE 
Chautauqua Scientific and Literary Circle 
For the New Year, 1895-’96. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


Give this year’s course thirty minutes a day, and you will acquire a better knowledge of 
American History, Literature, and Institutions than can be acquired by any other method. 


The Crowth of the American Nation. By &. P. Jopson, Professor of Political Solence 
in the University of Chicago. 12.n0, cloth, profasely tiustrated, $1. 


The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Hon. Cannor dD, Waonr, 
United States Coinmissioner of Labor. 123mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 


Initial Studies in American Letters. By Howey A. Benne, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Yale University, 12mo, cloth, with tweaty-nine portraits, $1. 


Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Professor Henny Srann, of the University 


of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. 4 Popular Psychology, By Professor B. W. SoxiPTuRR, Direotor of 
the Psychological Laboratory, Yale Uuiversity, 18mo, cloth, with 210 illustrations, $1. : 


The Chautauq Uan. A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2. 


The Prescribed Reading for the full year’s course, including the five illustrated, cloth-bound books and 
The Chautauguan for twelve months, 7. 


The 0. L. 8. 0, books are substantially bouad ia red grain cloth, the covers are stamped artistically, and the set 
contains neurly tive huodred maps and illustrations. Thefive b oks are uniform in height and binding, and are by 
far the most attractive and valuable set ever published under Chautaugua pices. k 








The Reading Circle Pays. 


So say the best informed men and women of today. 
It is an admirable source of mental improvement and social enjoyment. 


Start one in your Chapter for the 


Epworth League Reading Course. 


OCTOBER 1, 1895 to MARCH 381, 1896. 


Pushing to the Front. 


By OrIsonN SWETT MARDEN. 416 pages ; ‘ ; ; ‘ , $1 50 
Sketches of Mexico. 

By Joun W, Butipr, D. D. 316 pages . : : ‘ ° , . 1 00 
The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. 

By Marcus Dops, D. D. 176 pages a “ Pp ; . n é 60 


My Brother and I, 


Selected Papers on Social Topics, By W.1I. Haven. 3812 pages ' 90 


REGULAR PRICE OF FOUR BOOKS, $64. 


Sold in Sets to Epworth 


Leaguers, uniformly bound tn cloth, in a neat box, for $2, not pre- 
paid. Postage or expressage 45 cents additional. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
Tomas W. Sintoway, Ohuroh Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room 8. Opp. Prov. BR. BR. Station. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts of 
an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay produce 
a building preferable in most respects to a new one of 
much greater cost. pro continue this work 
“868 ppeccalty, and tenders his services to committees who 
voul pee ee economy, and where the means are lim- 
wed, visit to the premises will made, and an opin- 
joe and advice given, an receipt of a letter so recuert- 

ne 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, ite bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, its inlets and cozy nooks 
woodlands and green fields, it is justly ter 
the “Garden of HMden,” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 


In one of these pleasant, en nooks is locat- 
ed the Bay View Hovsen, which has been a 
popular resort for the last sixteen years. 


It is located within three hundred feet of bigh 
water mark, making a unique feature by uniting 
the velvet green of the lawns withthe white 
sands of the beach. 


The BAY ViEw is perfect in all ite appoint- 
ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ventilated 
van views rooms are all car nee. well 
‘urn +e 8 on beds an mat- 
“ ch corridor ae het a Sle 

t mprovements, w 
abundant supply of spring water. Sanita- 
ry conditions perfect and well arranged. 


Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 


The Bay View porter will be there on the ar- 
rival of every train from Boston and Portland, 
on the Boston & Maine R. K., to meet all partics 
en route to Bay View, to look aft >* all the - 





gage, and relieve patrons of al: sponsibility 
Gad trouble. 

The proprietors take this tunity of assur 
ing their old friends and of tials 


jation of many favors in the past, and trust 

y giving their personal attention to the com- 
tort of their guests, to continue to receive their 
patronage in the future, as well as to meet the 
Pe probetion ot all new patrons, 

All letters and telegrams asking for informa- 
tion, rates and diagrams, and cheer- 
fully answered. 

Special prices will be made to parties who 
wish to te for a stay of six or 
eight weeks or longer. 

Address, to June 15, Saco, Me.; after June 15to 
26, Old Orchard, Me.; after Jane 26, Bay View, 


Me., 
E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owvuers, 
Bay View, Ve 





You take no risk for we ask 
bo money until instruments 
arrive in Order and 


fou re 
PIANOS Sesgetteet sais 
of minister as referenve is stated. 
WILLIAMS ORGAN & FPIANO 00. 
188 CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENON 








“NEW FRANKLIN” 


Typewriter. 





A Writing Machine is almost indispensable 
with @ professional man. You can secure the 


** NEW FRANKLIN” for $75.00, 
which is 25 per cent. less than that asked 
for theother standard machines. Send for 
sample of work or allow us to send you a 
“ NEW FRANKLIN ” on a few days approval. 
Machines rented and sold on easy payments. 
Prot. L. C. Elson says, “ The ‘ FRANKLIN’ 
Machine which I purchased of you has done all 
that you claimed for it and more, efter six 
months’ work upon it [ find it indispensable.” 


Cutter Tower Co., 
Typewriter Dept. 

GENERAL AcEnTs roR New Eve.anp. 
12 A Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Review of the Werk. | wight "tallocumes "Fins location.» Pitveon Educational. Educational. 
Se gins wo hid — oir tates ow w ee 
ui , August 6. . 0, W. GALLAG: D. D., \ Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 
bas pA firm gets the contract for = BOSTON UNIVERSITY ESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
water pipe for Tokyo, Japan. The Best Guarantee. w hool. 


~The Baldwin Locomotive Works and the 
Westinghouse Hlectric amalgamate their inter- 
ests. 

— Twelve thousand brass workers to secede 
from the Knights of Labor. 

— Sweet peas instead of wine thrown over ‘the 
prow of the new steamer “‘ St. Croix” of the In- 
ternational Line at her launching at Bath. 

—A balloon at Jackson, Mich., catches fire 
1,000 feet from the ground, and Charles Elliot 
and Ella Park fatally injured, 

— Washington Street to be widened from 
Newton to West Newton at a cost of $438,500. 

-— Italians and Negroes at Spring Valley, IIL, 
arming for a death struggle. 

—The Mexican government offers tempting 
inducements to Irishmen to settle in that coun- 
try. 

Wednesday, August 7. 

~The will of the late B. P. Cheney contains 
many charitable bequests, including $10,000 
each to the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
the Institute of Technology. 

— Gov. Altgeld investigates the Spring Valley 
(ILL) race troubles. 

— Details of the Kucheng massacre too terri- 
ble to print; England will demand severe pun- 
ishment. 

— Bartolomeo Masso proclaimed President of 
Cuba. 

— Gladstone addresses a pro-Armenian meet- 
ing at Chester, Eng. 


Thursday, August &. 

— Death of George F. Root, the well-known 
music composer, 

—The seals in Bering Sea reported to be prac- 
tically exterminated. 

— Mise Flagler, who killed a colored boy in 
Washington, held in $10,000 bonds for tr‘al. 

— Captured counterfeiters in New York 
charged with manufacturing government fibre 
paper. 

— Mrs. Pietze! makes some startling charges 
against “ H. H. Holmes.” 

— The sugar bounty declared to be unconsti- 
tutional by Comptroller Bowler. 

— The cost of the Eleventh Census to date of- 
ficially reported to have been $10,531,142. 


Friday, Auqust 9. 

—'The British steamer “‘ Catterthun " wrecked 
on Seal Rocks, between Sydney and Brisbane; 
54 lives lost. 

—Death of Associate Justice H. E. Jackson, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
his home in West Meade, Tenn.; his age was 63. 

—Thirteen men killed by the collapse of a 
new building on the corner of West Broadway 
and West Third St., New York. 

— A railroad accident on the Atlantic & Pacific 
road results in the death of twelve persons. 

~The British ship “ Prince Oscar” sinks an 
unknown vessel by collision off Cape St. Roque, 
and the latter’s crew of about forty is Inst. 

~H, V. Jones, a Minneapolis crop expert, 
says the wheat yield of this country this year 
will be the largest yet produced. 

— The Chinese attack the British and Ameri- 
can missions at Fatshon. 

—The “ecannon-ball” express strikes a 
freight train near Plymouth, N. H.; engineer 
and two firemen killed. 

Saturday, August 10. 

— Bradstreet’s gives an encouraging review of 
business and industrial conditions. 

— The Chinese authorities order troops to 
Kucheng to protect what remains of the mis- 
sionary property. 

— New Zealand grants an annual subsidy of 
$100,000 to Pacific steamers plying between its 
porte and Great Britain. 

— Warrants issued for the arrest of the con- 
ductor and pilot of the freight train that col- 
lided with the “ cannon ball ” express at Ply- 
mouth, on the charge of manslaughter. 

— Railroad commissioners order street-car 
companies to equip their cars with fenders. 

— The Willimantic Bank shortage thought to 
be $250,000. 

— Five hundred German-American citizens 
visit the Fatherland to celebrate the victories of 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

— The iron foundry of the Knowles Steam 
Pump Works at Warren burned ; loss $175,000, 

Monday, August 12. 

— Forest fires in Washington cause a loss of 
over §1,000,000. 

— Death of Lioyd Barle, who built 16 Fall 
River mills. 

—The plague in Pennsylvania 
the worst -five years. 

—The thermometer registers 97 degrees in 
New York. 

a Newark, N. J., Stamping Company’s 
gina tennads Joss $600,000, 

—Salisbury’s majority in the new Parliament 
will be 152. % 

— Lowell’s population, 84,407. 

—~ The tax-rate in this city to be $12.80, as it 
bas been the last two years. 





A medicine which has stood the test of thirty years, 
and whi elicited more than ten od volunta- 
testimon! must mson’s Botanic 
Balsam never to cure the worst Coughs and 

Lang Troubles. Sold by all Druggists. 











Weakness is the symptom, impoverished blood the 
a} Hood's Sarsaparilla the cure. It makes the weak 
8 % 








The ot Derry recently a @ ser- 
the optuion ot the Watchman, exeeased: Jeat 
on ‘atchman, ex 

after the death of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
that “he never learned how to rest. An occa- 
care-free month during which he ‘ee 

have Tr lived would have lengthened t 
us life, but he did not know how to take 
The bow was always bent.’”’ It is hard!y an 


ponent mang whether many good men, in the 
utter evotion of their bodily and men wer 
So.o-ciegn-gorpany <- bets ever sp-eneaiion —do 
not commit suicide quite as truly and far more 
Come | than the ontcast who plu into 


les or the discontented worldiing who 
takes strychnine. — Oongregationalist. 
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Good Corn Bread * 
» made with 





: 

is appetizing : 
and wholesome. e 
Cleveland's, the best that money can buy. : 
rs 

e 

* 

* 

rs 

ie 

$ 


al Our cook book, page 49, tells yen 
how to makeit, A copy mailed free 
on receipt of stamp and address 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 
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Educational. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
School for Girls. 


For information address the Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 

Collegiate in aim and methods with the 
care and culture of home. 130 students. 
$250 per year. 

Miss MARY EVANS, 
Principal. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


(Located Main Line U.P. Ry., Laramie, Wyo.) 
College of Liberal Arts. Normal School. 
ee of wines, Agriculture and Mechanical College, 
a 


Te ‘hool. 

Well-equipped Library and Laboratories. Splendid 

buildings. jective courses. Tuition free. Expenses 
ie 


reaso: . ’ 
Climate un. for throat and lung troubles. Al- 


titude, 7,200 feet. Send for sircoler and gaeabagens. 
A. A. JOHNSON, A. M,, D. D., Prest. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF THE BONDS 


— oF — 


FREEDMEN’S AID and 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

















Notice is hereby given to the holders of the 
first issue of the bonds of the FREEDMEN’s AID 
AND SOUTHERN EpvucaTION SocieTy, bearing 
date of October 1, 1890, that the said Society is 
ready to redeem the same, and they are here- 
by called for payment, in accordance with the 
privilege reserved by the Society as set forth on 
the face of the bond. ‘Take notice, that by 
virtue of this call interest on these bonds will 
cease October 1, 1895. 


EARL CRANSTON, Treasurer. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For 
address, RpMusp H. Bennett, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of Boston. 
Address,Dean M.D BUELL,12 Somerset St.,Boston,Mass. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term opens Sept. 2%. For information address 
the President, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











East Creenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Steam heat and electriclight. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Sept. 10, Write for illustrated vat- 
ue, 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Bast Greenwich, R. I. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regalar, special and post-graduate courses for men 
and women. Excell advantag Bxamination for ad- 
mission Sept. 3and4, For circulars address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For young women and girls. 38th year; Sept. 24. $270. 
Five juating cougses and Preparatory. elve ex- 

ert hers. Art, Music, Blocution, Seenegransy, 
Modern fenguages. Superior buildings and appoin 
ments. Illus 


oe 
JO8, E. KING, D. D,, Fort Kdward, N.Y. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. 
fintrance Examinations Thursday, June 20,and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 11, 1895. For circulars address. 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
wubicasdibine teens os 


Evanston, near Chicago. 
ROOMS IN HECK HALL AND TUITION FREE. 
Year begins Sept. 18, 1895. Seven departments 
of Theological Stody. Special attention to Hom- 
iletics, Eleution and Social Science. For cata- 
logues and information write to 


OHAS. J. LITTLE, President, Evanston, Ill. 











ABBOT ACADEMY "Shows 
LADIES, 
Will begin its 67th year Sept. 19th, offering enlarged op- 
porreneneni three Seminary Courses of studies, and a 
llege-fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, a ra- 
gymnasium, art studios, eet A reading and 
music rooms, ete. ; su! jor accommodations in new and 
improved buildings, with electric lights, hot water- 
heating, ete.; over 20 acres of private lawns and groves. 
Terms $400 per year. Address, 
Miss Laura 8. WaTson, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


ewe SEE THE POINT ? 


You can learn PERNIN in three months. s HORT 
Other systems take twelve. Save time and 

money. no peer. Booklet and trial we AN D 
lesson FREE 


PERNIN SOHOOL, 180 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 








PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. 


Conventent to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes. 56th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful, 18 teachers, 12 Oust d For 


hy Sfestie 41) A 


y talogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President. 








East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F'. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 26. 
Oo} ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed, Hasy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cate- 
logue. 


79th year — Applications now receivea 
tor Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1895, 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Contenary Collegiate Itty 


Hackettstown, New Jersey, 





Beautiful location among the hills of Northern New 
Jersey, 62 miles from New York city. Both Sexes. Pro. 
pares for the best colleges. Best building of its class. 
Music, Art, Elocution, © lal Branches, Electric 
light, steam-heat, mountain water. Two Symnasiums, 
fine laboratory, good library. A THOROUGHLY Ounnig. 
TIAN SCHOOL. Catalogue free. 


WILBERT P. FERGUSON, B. D., President. 














OVERLOOKINC the Delaware 
28 miles above Philadelphia. 
Of course you wish YOUR DAUGHTERs to be- 


come intelligent, womanly, Christian women, 
Wecan help much toward this at 


The Bordentown, N. J., 
Female College. 


Reorganized ! Refitted! Refurnished 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and health- 
fulness. Climate mild. Tiupertenced i 
structors. Preparatory and Colleg: 
Classes. Music. Art, Gymnasium. In. 
cenetion thorough. 7 Tuition, 
F100, m Sept. 25. Informatio 
gladly furnished. ~ 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERIOK T.SHULTZ, A. M., Head Master. 


School of Domestic SC}ONCGA 


Christian Workers. 
Courses for teachers, matrons, home- makers, 
city missionaries, pastor’s assistants, Y. W. 
C. A, secretaries, etc, Eighth year. Address for 
circulars, Miss L. L. SHERMAN, formerly Prin- 


cipal D. L. Moody’s Training School, 52 Berke- 
ley St., Boston, Mass., Y. W. C. A. 











Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a £004 school considera 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

1st. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician su 
cise; abundant food in 900d variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

94. Its broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston's pruximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Mm some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two stad- 
fee required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


Manual, free 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
PAS Repeat wading sors, than ninety nar cont of tee 
applied to us for teachers. Tf 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agen 
; vers is invit- 


sane bave Siled positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$5,000,000.00 











Colby 





Co-educational. . . 48d Year. 


$200 to 8250 a Year. Send 
for 
Catalogue. 





Academy 


NEW LONDON, 
N. A. 


Health and Education in a Beautiful New England Town. Five 


Complete Courses of Study. 
for Young Women. 


Fine Gymnasium. A College Course 
Steam Heat in all the Buildings. 


BWeVeeeeee2ee 
REV. GEORGE W.GILE - - - - President. 





8d. Ite home-like air and character. 
Training in self-government ; limited nwaber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 


in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 


4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, 8500. 


For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HERALD), 


oO. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 





Students prepared for College. Seminary 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Uommercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 





GT Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tliton, N. H.. 
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WESLEYAN’ UNIVERSITY. 


Middletown, Conn. 
FOUNDED (831. 





Productive Endowment, securely invested, of over a Million 
Dollars. 


Five Departments have been strengthened in the past five 
years by the appointment of an additional Professor in each. 
Three courses open to students : 


Classical, leading to degree of B. A. 
Latin-Scientific, leading to degree of Ph. B. 
Scientific, leading to degree of B. S. 


The work of the last two years is largely elective. 
Ladies admitted to equal privileges with gentlemen. 


Courses for Graduate Instruction are provided in the various 
Departments. 


Special facilities for Scientific Work, in Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. 

Fine new Gymnasium, in charge of competent Physical Direct. 
or. 

College charges moderate. Board in private families or in 
Clubs, from Three Dollars a week up. 


Admission examinations begin Sept. 25, 1895. College opens 
Sept. 26. 


Catalogues sent postpaid on application. For further infor- 
mation address 


Rev. BRADFORD P. RAYMOND, LL. D., 
President. 








EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
East prt mae ny R. I. 


ENDOW MENT, $30,000. 


REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 
For Both Sexes. 
Located on Narragansett Bay on an elevation overlooking a scene of unrivaled 


beauty. No school of the kind gives the seaside advantages here enjoyed. On 
the main line from New York to Boston. 


Thorough Instruction 
in thirteen different courses. 


All colleges and universities admitting by certificate accept that of this Academy. 
All the rooms are heated by steam and 


Lighted by Electricity. 
Modern sanitary conveniences. Abundance of purest water. Moral and Religious 
Influences of the best. A CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Athletics 


are under the supervision of the Faculty. Great attention is paid to proper recreation. 
The foot- ball ana] Field Day teams won the championship last year of the leagues of 
Rhode Island and Eastern Massachusetts, while the base-ball nine won the great majority 
of all games contested. 





College Preparation 
aspecialty. Our students take high rank in the several colleges. 
PThe usical Institute, founded by the late Dr. Eben Tourjée, and the Commercial 
College, are of high grade. 
Expenses Moderate. 
The year opens September 10. For beautifully illustrated catalogue address 
PRINCIPAL. 


A patron of last year writes as follows: — 

‘* We are all, father, mother, sister and brother, not only delighted to see ~ wo to note the 
Tesults of the two years with you under your care. 1 believe that I was get y our Heavenly 
Father, and that no mistake was made insending him to East Greenwich. You may have 
back for another year.”’ 

Another says: — 

‘shall never be able to estimate the good I received by attending there. My stay will always 
be heldin remembrance as one of the best experiences of my life.” 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY. 


(Formerly Vermont Methodist Seminary.) 








(Seminary Edifice,) 


A. Christian School 
Of high grade and first-class appointments. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED ! 


Sightly. Central. Healthful. Grounds spacious, well-drained and beautiful, adorned 
with trees, shrubbery, and fountain. 


Buildings Commodions, 


Lighted by Electricity, supplied with bath-rooms and modern plumbing. Sanitation 
complete. 


One of the BEST FITTING SCHOOLS in New Engiand. 
SEMINARY OOURSES of high grade. COLLEGIATE COURSES for women. 


Best [lusical Instruction 


In Vermont. Piano, Organ and Voice. Large Pipe Organ. 
DRAWING, ORAYONING, PAINTING, in Oil and Water Colors. 


Flocution and Physical Culture. Full Business Course. 
Busioess Practice Shorthand and ‘Typewriting 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


E. M. SMITH, D. D., Principal, 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


WESLEYAN ACADEITY. 


— FOUNDED (817. — 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 








Valuable additions to the library and 




















laboratories, improvements in the 
boarding hall, enlarged endowment and 
| scholarship funds, with a new and 
superb gymnasium under erection, 
give increased opportunities for thor- 


‘ 


4 » ough training. Expenses have 


not been advanced. Oatalogue, 


} sent to/any address upon ap- 


» plication, indicates  facili- 


ties for college and sci- 
em, entific school prepa- 
ration, Art, Music, El- 
> ocution, English and 
Commercial studies. 
Not a bigger but a bet- 
is 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 11, 1895. For any information address, 


Rev. WILLIAI1 R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 
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Its curriculum is abreast of that of any east- 


ern college, providing a large range of electives 
in classical and in modern languages, Mathe- 
® matics, Natural Sciences, History and Sociol- | 
ogy. The group system secures consistency | 


and lays a basis for subsequent specializing. 


It has a corps of thirty instructors, the heads 

= of departments all being specialists. 
Last year its students came from thirty-two 
different States, and its Freshman class num- 


bered upwards of eighty. 
Its home life is quiet, refined and regulated, 


Expenses are moderate. 


while free from unnecessary restrictions. 
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FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


GOUCHER HALL. 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 


SOUTHEKN QUARTER OF CAMPUS, 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 


BENNETT HALL. 


moral well-being. 


all modern appliances. 


any similar institution. 


to hygienic principles. 





A COLLEGE HOME. 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 


i. . . . . 
For programs, application blanks and information address 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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The Woman’s College of Baltimore was 
founded for the purpose of offering young 
women facilities for obtaining a thorough col- 
legiate education under conditions which 
| should be equally favorable to physical and 


Its buildings for instruction and adminis- 


tration are spacious, elegant, and fitted with 


Its four Homes are separate from the in- 
struction buildings, and are commodious, ; 


sunny, and constructed with careful reference 





eo 


Its Gymnasium is unsurpassed by that of 
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| SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


FOUR COLLEGES * * Expenses 


lloderate. 


* * 





Liberal Arts Fine Arts. Medicine. Law. 


The University offers Classical, Latin-Scientific, Science, 
Painting, Music, Architectural, Belles Lettres, Medical and Law 
Courses of the most thorough and modern instruction. 


The teaching corps number over seventy Professors and In- 
structors. 


The College of Liberal Arts 


represents in its faculty twenty-two of the leading Colleges and 
Universities of this country and Germany, insuring the latest and 
best methods. In the faculty of 


Fine Arts 


are painters, architects, and musicians from the best schools in 
NY Paris, Italy, Germany and this country. 
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The new College of Law 


’X¢ will have in its faculty some of the most eminent jurists of New 
York. 


The lledical College 


for years has had the enviable reputation of being the first in New 
York State to adopt a three years’ systematic course. 

The Library contains 47,000 volumes and 10,000 pamphlets. 
The Astronomical Observatory, Museums, Laboratories and Gym- 
nasium are fully equipped. The Physics department, supplied with 
.some of the finest apparatus in the country, has been furnished this 
summer with newengine and other machinery for purpose of courses 
in mechanical and electrical engineering. Art instruction of the 
University is provided with valuable casts and paintings, and the 
famous Leavenworth- Wolff engravings (12,000 sheets). 

Contracts have been made for a new Medical building which 
with its equipments will cost about $100,000. 
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College year begins Sept. 24. Send for Catalogues to 
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Athletics are systematized and conducted with reference to 
the health as well as safe recreation of the students. The Gym- 
nasium, fully farnished with apparatus and a variety of baths, is 
modern in all of its appointments. A new athletic field has been 
made, having a quarter-mile cinder track with beveled turns for bicy- 
cle and a grand stand with over 1,000 seats. The whole is 
under an Instructor, graduate of the Swedish Schoo! of Baron 
Posse, and special and successful attention is given to all weak and 
abnormal tendencies. Physicians make regular examinations and 
the demands of each student are faithfully studied. 

The moral and religious conditions are so successfully secured 
that never in the history of the University has there occurred any 
case to excite the slightest anxiety about the safety of co-educa- 
tion. The past winter witnessed a great revival. 


Syracuse University, 


beautiful for situation, is equally healthful. It has had but four 
deaths among its students in attendance in 24 years and never a 
fatal accident. 

Syracuse University is thoroughly progressive. During the 
past year it has established a Marine Chair of Biology for Post 
Graduate work, has associated with several of the prominent col- 
leges in a School of Latin Language and Literature at Rome, 
has been admitted to competition for the $1,500 fellowship in 
School of Architecture at Rome, has established a Chair of So- 
ciology and Finance, and enlarged its elective privileges and 
greatly expanded all of the courses. 

Board, including rooms, from $4 to $5 per week. Students in 
considerable numbers board in the Greek Letter Chapter houses at 
very reasonable rates. Tuition is so low and incidental bills are so 
few that the aggregate charges to students who pay 
full twition are less than incidentals alone in 
most institutions which offer free tuition. 


DR. FRANK. SIIALLEY, Registrar. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY % % 


AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TILTON, N. H. 


1. The Location is Charming.— Few DQ e : EAE 
places in this country are more attractive eae Pe hae 
than Tilton, 18 miles north of Concord, 
N. H., on the White Mountain Division of 
the Boston & Maine R. R. The sparkling 
foam of the Winnepesaukee, the soft out- 
lines of Kearsarge, the brown summits of 
the Belknap Range, the deep green foliage 
of forests,and the many-colored flowers 
that dot the rich meadows, are tone ele- 
ments of a landscape that from Steele’s 
Hill has a sweep about the horizon for one 
hundred miles. A winter climate milder 
and less penetrating than Boston; pure 
water from the Granite Hills; clear air 
that invigorates more than new wine; 
concrete sidewalks; electric lights; an en- 
terprising community; no liquor saloons 
in the town — what more can be desired as 
a home for young people ? 

2. A Christian Home is the highest 
idea! that a school can offer to its patrons, 
All of the teachers in the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary are active Chris- 
tians; they all live with the students, 
rooming on the same corridors, eating at 
the same tables, and bowing about a com- 
mon family altar. The prayer and class- 
meetings are voluntary, but the spirit of 
the school is so largely Christian that the 
services are well attended and supported 
with enthusiasm; the students themselves 
conduct some of the meetings, changing 
about with members of the faculty. Care- ys 
ful attention is given the sick by the Ppiet-clen the preceptress; the seminary physician is 
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always ready to give medical attention. First-class food in abundance is prepared by skillful 
cooks; pure milk is supplied to all that wish it without extra charge. Ten pieces of plain laundry 
are allowed for each student. Bath rooms ap/d toilet rooms are conveniently arranged. The 
sanitary condition of the building is all that sscientific plumbing can make it. 


3. The College Preparatory Courses arse as varied as the demands of the different courses in 
the different colleges. By arranging topics in elective groups, and by having each group of sub- 
je*s taught by an expert who gives b*is entire time to one department,we enable a student to pre- 
pare tinself for any course in any crvllege in the United States. When a student has completed a 
sufficient number of topics, and.‘.s able to do the work of the college that he proposes to enter, he 
is graduated in b... College Preparatory Department, providing his work represents eighteen reci- 
tations per week for ‘cour years. Students are admitted to advanced standing by presenting cer- 
titicates from other preparatory schools of bigh grade, and are credited with the topics certified 
after ability is shown to dothe work assigned in a satisfactory manner. No student is grad- 
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uated, however, who has not been in the school for at least one year. 


~ocwweeeneen 4 Preparation for Medica) School, 
or for Dental College, has for several 
years been a special feature in the work 
of the Seminary. In Chemistry we offer 
three terms, 130 laboratory periods in each 
term. In Physics, three terms, 130 lab- 
oratory periods in each term. In 
Biology, four terms as follows: Bot- 
any, one term, 130 laboratory periods: 
Zodlogy, two terms, 130 each; Physiolo. 
gy, 65 periods. Geology, Physical Ge- 


ography, Astronomy, Psychology, 
ies, and Political Economy sre me 
offered. 


5. ‘The Modern Languages are in the 
bands of a teacher who has prepared in 
France and Germany for the department 
now occupied in our schoul. Thorough 
drill in conversation, sight reading, and 
the memorizing of French and German 
prose and poetry. 

6. Music is in charge of two teachers 
who give their entire time to the depart- 
ment. Two courses, one in vocal music, 


and one in instrumental music, are of- 
one each four years. The clavier is 
used. 


7. Art extends through a course of 
three years,and embraces thorough in- 
struction in free-hand drawing, perspec- 
tive, cast drawing, still-life studies, out- 
door sketching, oil painting, and water 
colors. Classes are formed in Art Histo- 
ry, and students have all the benefits of 
Jaboratory work in Botany, Zodlogy, and 
Physiology. 

8. Advanced Courses in Bellos Lettres are provided for those young ladies who are unable to 
g0 to college, but who desire to take a broader curriculum than is provided by a college preparatory 
course. Two degrees are conferred: Mistress of Liberal Arts, and Mistress of English Literature, 


9. A good Commercial School, organized like any reputable commercial college, and under 
the charge of a man who has bad considerable experience in conducting commercial work, offers all 
of the advantages desired by a young man preparing for the counting room: Commercial Arith- 
metic, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Business Forms, Business Practice, Commercial Law, Stenog- 
raphy and Type-writing. 

10. The Exp are derate. $200a year pays for tuition in the solid branches, room, 
steam, laundry and table board. Prices for courses in Music, Art, Elocution, and the Commercial 
branches, will be furnished on application. Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 10, at 10 a. m. 

11. Send for our Illustrated Gubstogee, containing the courses and prices; also send for our 


Sommer Letter, which contains all of the changes made since the cata! » 
will be sent tree by addressing the president, . ——— 


REV. J.M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 
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MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 


KENT'S HILL, ME. 
Established in 1821. The best endowed institution of its kind in the [M. E. Church. 


Faculty consists of 
15 teachers, experi- 
enced and thorough- 
ly equipped for their 
work. All the teach- 
ers in the literary de- 
partment are college 
graduates. 

The Seminary is 
beautifully situated 
in one of the most 
healthful and pictur- 
esque portions of the 
State of Maine, and 
easily accessible over 
different branches of 
the Maine Central 
Railroad, Sufficiently 
remote from large 
towns to be entirely 
free from their temp- 
tations and distrac- 
tions, with most ex- 
cellent moral and re- 
ligious influences and the constant care of teachers of experience, 
it is an ideal place for the student who goes away from home to school. 

BUILDINGS. 


The Buildings are Large, Convenient and Attractive. 
Bearce flall, A commodious prick structure, containing recitation rooms, chapel, laboratories, cabinet, ac- 
dati for busi liege, and the President's office, was built ata cost of nearly 
Also brick, isa large boarding hall, with parlors, steward’s office, teachers’ rooms, and a pleas- 
‘Sampson Hall, antdining-roon Its appoint te and furnishi are plete. Including the steam plant, 

which provides h »at also for the other buildings, its estimated value is about $60,000. 
Just erected, accommodates the Conservatory of Music, with its sixteen practice rooms, ten 
pianos, and a besauti/ul concert hall, seated with opera chairs; a library of 7,000 volumes which 
is open every day to the students; the Art School, with three large rooms; and a thoroughly 
furnished gymnasium. 
Blethen Hall, A beautiful home for the resident. 
Elmwood Occupied by the boarding 

Cottage, 











Ricker Hall, 






Fall Term begins Aug, 27. 


nw particulars or Catalogue addréas, 





Rev. CHARLES W.GALLAGHER. A. M., 

D.D. (Wesleyan University), Eliph- 

alet Clark Professor of Meta- 
physics. 


HENRY B. TREFETHEN, A. M. (Wes- 
leyan University). Stephen Allen 
rofessor of Greek and Latin. 


Gro, B. DeugL, Pu. M. (Syracuse 
University), Professor of Meta- 
physics and Astronomy. 


J. ORVILLE NewrTon, A. B. (Wesley- 
leyan University),Henry P. Torsey 
Professor of Natural Science. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL, A. M. (Col- 
by University), Professor of Rhet- 
oric, Literature and History. 


Fannie A. Davis, A. M. (Me. Wes. 

Fem. College), Preceptress and 

Professor of French and Ger- 
man. 


GeeTruDE L. Strong, A. M. (Me. 

Wes. Fem. College), R. B. Duna 

Professor of Normal Instruction 
and Teacher of Latin. 


Witsow F. Morse, Musical Doctor 
(Syracuse SR vOrenty }, Director of 
the Conservatory of Music. 


Mrs. ELLA D. Morse, Mus. M. (Syr- 
acuse Univererity), Teacher of 
Piano, Organ and Theory. 
TuEo. Morse, Assistant Teacher of 
Violin, 


ALBERT L. Lyrorp, (Me. Wes. Busi- 
nes& College), Principal of the 
Business College. 


Mrs. IDA M. Lyrorp, Teacher of 
Type-writing and Stenography. 


ALBERT EB. Mack (Me. Wes. Busi- 
ness College),Teacher of Penman- 


Mrs. Cora BE. Deve (Cooper Insti- 
tute, N. Y¥.), Teacher of Drawing 
and Painting. 
Mise A. JENNIE PALMER (Bast 
Greenwich Academy, R. I.), Teach- 
er of Elocution. 


Faculty of Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College. 
THE COURSES 


are varied, and suited to the needs of a great variety of students, 
I. College Course of four years for ladies who bave already taken the usual preparatory course except one 
year of Greek. 
Il. College Preparatory, Classical, Latin-Scientific and Scientific. 
Ill, Seminary Ouurse of four years. 
IV. Normal Course. 
V. Business Course, Book-keeping, Commercia) Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Stenography, rype-writing 
and Business Practice. 
VI. Conservatory of Music; vocal, piano, organ, violin and other orchestral instruments, with orchestral 
practice. 
VII. Art Course of four years. 
VIII. Elecation, 
Normal studies, Sight-singing and Physical Culture are free. 
Tuition is reasonable; from $6 per term upwards, according to the studies. 
Board at 8 Hall, includi furnished room with steam heat, from $40 to $45 per term according to the 
room and length of term. 











Self boarding and boarding in clabs are permitted. 


REV. C. W. GALLAGHER, D. D., President. 


W Baldwin Meth BookOComer> 
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